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Tutt ve, Dr. Cart, Berlin Heights, Ohio...... 1890 
Tweepy, EpGar, 336 Main St., Danbury, Conn....+---eeeeeeeeeeee 1902 
UNDERWOOD, WILLIAM LyMAN, Mass. Inst. Technology, Boston, Mass.1900 
Van CorTLanpt, Miss ANNE S., Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y...------. 1885 
Van DeENBURGH, Dr. JOHN, 406 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal-...-- 1893 


‘Van Huyck, JoHN Mason, Lee, Mass..---- 1904 
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Associates. xxix 

VaN NAME, WILLARD GiBBs, 121 High St., New Haven, Conn.....-. 1900 
Van NoRDEN, WARNER MONTAGNIE, Rye, New 1899 
VAN Sant, Miss EL1IzABETH, 2960 Dewey Ave., Omaha, Neb.....---- 1896 
VaRICK, Mrs. WILLIAM REMSEN, 1015 Chestnut St., Manchester, N. H.1900 
VETTER, Dr. CHARLES, 152 Second St., New York City...---++--ee 1898 
VISHER, STEPHEN S., Forestburg, S. Dakota..-- 1904 
WaALEs, Epwarp H., Hyde Park, N. 1896 
Wa ker, Dr. R. L., 355 Main Ave., Carnegie, 1888 
WALLAcE, Miss LouIsE Barrp, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley,1904 
WALLINGFORD, Lego, 118 S. Black St., Alexandria, Ind...... seeeeess 1904 
WALTER, HERBERT E., 401 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass....-----++-- 1901 
WALTERS, FRANK, 7 W. 103d St., New York City..............005. 1902 


WarREN, Dr. B. H., Box 245, West Chester, Pa... «1885 
WARREN, Epwarp Royat, 20 W. Caramillo St., Colorado Springs, 


Watson, Miss SARAH R., Care of Robt. S. Newhall, Mt. Airy, Phila- 

WEBSTER, Mrs. Mary P., 1025 5th St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn.... 1900 
WEIR, J. ALDEN, 11 E. 12th St., New York es 1899 
WELLS, FRANK S., 916 Grant Ave., Plainfield, N. +++ 1QO2 
WENTWORTH, IRVING H., Matehuala, E. de S. L. P., Mexico......... 1900 
West, JAMes A., 33 John St., Champaign, 1896 
WESTFELDT, GusTAF REINHOLD, Box 601, New Orleans, La........ 1902 
WETMORE, Mrs. EpMUND, 343 Lexington Ave., New York City..--- 1902 
WHEELER, EpMUND JAcos, Pequot Ave., New London, Conn....... 1898 
WHEELER, JOHN B., East Templeton, Mass..-.-+.+eeeeeeeeeeeeecees 1897 
WHEELER, WILLIAM A., East Templeton, Mass................005 1904 
WHEELOCK, Mrs. IRENE G., 1040 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill..-.... 1902 
-Wuitcoms, Mrs. Henry F., 721 Franklin St., Milwaukee, Wis...... 1897 
White, FRANcIs BEAcu, 6 Phillips Place, Cambridge, Mass.......--- 1891 
White, GreorceE R., P. O. Dept., Ottawa, Ont......- 1903 
Wuirte, W. A., 158 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. 1902 
WICKERSHAM, CORNELIvsS W., 22 Apley Court, Cambridge, Mass.... 1902 
Wicks, M. L., Jr., 65 Madison St., Memphis, Tenn................. 1890 
AppIson P., 4 Gibson St., Canandaigua, N. «1895 
Witcox, T. FERDINAND, 115 W. 75th St., New York City......+.++- 1895 
Mark L. C., 315 N. 5th St., Camden, N. 1893 
WILLIAMS, J. BICKERTON, 24 Ann St., Toronto, Ontario......... +--+ 1889 
RICHARD FERDINAND. Box 521, New York 1902 
Ropert W., Jr., Tallahassee, 
WILson, Sipney S., 310 S. 11th St., St. Joseph, Mo. ee 
Miss Mary E., Stevensville, Mont.--..... «1904 


WISLER, J. Jay, 231 Cherry St. Columbia, e+ 1903 
WIsTER, WILLIAM Rotcu, 131 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, 
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xxx Deceased Members. 


Wo Fe, WILLIAM Epwarp, Wray, 1900 
Woop, J. CLatre, 179 17th St., Detroit, Mich...................... 1902 
Woop, NELSON R., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C..... 1895 
Woon, Norman A., 1216 S. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich...... 1904 
Woop, S. T., The Globe, Toronto, Ont...........ceececccccecceees 1904 
Woopcock, ARTHUR Roy, 610 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, 
WooprurrF, EDWARD SEYMOUR, 14 E. 68th St., New York City...... 1899 
WooprvrFF, FRANK M., Acad. Sciences, Chicago, Ill... 1904 
Wooprvurr, Lewis B., 14 E. 68th St., New York City..... 1886 
Woopworth, Mrs. NELLY Hart, 41 Bank St., St. Albans, Vt....... 1894 
WORTHEN, CHARLES K., Warsaw, 1891 
WorTHINGTON, WILLIs W., Shelter Island Heights, N. Y....-.++-+-- 1889 
WriGut, Horace WinsLow, 82 Myrtle St., Boston, Mass.......... 1902 
WRIGHT, SAMUEL, Conshohocken, Pa....--++eeeeeeeeeeeceeeeceeees 1895 
ZERRAHN, CARL OTTO, Milton, 1904 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 


FELLows. 

Date of Death 
BAIRD, SPENCER FULLERTON. Aug. 19, 1887 
CHARLES Feb. 4, 1897 
COURS, ELLIOTT. Dec. 25, 1899 
MCILWRAITH, THOMAS... Jan. 31, 1903 

HONORARY FELLOwsS. 

HARTLAUB, GUSTAV. Nov. 20, 1900 
MILNE-EDWARDS, 21, 1900 
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Deceased Members. xxxi 


TACZANOWSKI, LADISLAS..++ ees Jan. 17, 1890 


CoRRESPONDING FELLows. 


BALDAMUS, EDUARD.«« Oct. 30, 1893 
BOGDANOW, MODEST March 4, 1888 
BRYANT, WALTER, May 21, 1905 
LAYARD, EDGAR Jan. 1, 1900 
LyTTLETON, THOMAS, LorRD LILFORD.... June 17, 1896 
MARSCHALL, A. Oct. 11, 1887 
MALMGREN, ANDERS JOHAN. April 12, 1897 
MIDDENDORFF, ALEXANDER THEODOR VON. ++ ++ Jan. 28, 1894 
Mosjisovics, F. G. HERMANN AUGUST.« Aug. 27, 1897 
PREJEVALSKI, N. rere Oct. 20, 1887 
PMENTICS, D. WEBSTER: Nov. 19, 1899 
PRYER, HARRY JAMES Feb. 17, 1888 
SCHRENCK, LEOPOLD VON...--scccccccccccccccccccceseues Jan. 20, 1894 
SE£LEYsS-LONGSCHAMPS, EDMOND Dec. 11, 1900 
MEMBERS. 
ALLEN, CHARLES SLOVER. Oct. 15, 1893 


ATKINS, H. rere rere May 19, 1885 
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xxxii Deceased Members. 


Avery, WILLIAM CUSHMAN. March 11, 1894 
BARLOW, Nov. 6, 1902 
BIRTWELL, FRANCIS JOSEPH June 29, 1901 
BRACKETT, FOSTER H.......--ecescccccsccccccccccccccccees Jan. 5, 1900 
BROWNE, FRANCIS CHARLES. Jan. 9, 1900 
BURNETT, LEONARD E...... March 16, 1904 
CAIRNS, JOHN June 10, 1895 
Cats, BRENDON... Nov. 20, 1901 
CAMPBELL, ROBERT ARGYLL April —, 1897 
COLBURM, Oct. 17, 1899 
DAKIN, JOHN A... Feb. 21, 1900 
ELLIOTT, S. LOWELL. Feb. 11, 1889 
Goss, BENJAMIN F....- July 6, 1893 
HATCH, JESSE MAURICE... May 1, 1898 
INGERSOLL, JOSEPH CARLETON: Oct. 2, 1898 
WILBUR CLINTON. July 8, 1903 
Knox, JOHN COWING. June 1, 1904 
LAWRENCE, ROBERT HOE.... April 27, 1897 
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Deceased Members. xxxiii 


MARIS, WILLARD LORRAINE. Dec. 11, 
NORTHROP, JOHN June 26, 
Veen, June 8, 


1888 
1900 
1900 
1899 
1895 
1899 
1901 
1890 
1902 
1896 
1903 
1891 
1893 
1895 
1903 
1893 
1900 
1895 
1902 
1884 
1896 
1904 
1895 
1897 
1896 
1884 
1902 
1887 
1885 
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ROUTES OF BIRD MIGRATION. 


BY WELLS W. COOKE. 


1. MiGRATION Route FROM MExIco TO TEXAS BY WATER. 


THROUGHOUT the broad expanse of level land between the Alle- 
gheny and the Rocky Mountains, bird migration is so uniform 
that a species is expected always to appear first at the more south- 
ern localities. An apparent exception to this rule is noted in the 
case of several species whose recorded dates of spring arrival in 
northern Texas are earlier than the corresponding dates many 
miles to the southward. 

Thus the first Black and White Warblers (A/niotilta varia) 
were seen near Corpus Christi March 21 (average of five years), 
near San Antonio March 15 (average of seven years), and in 
northeastern Texas March 13 (average of four years). The dis- 
tance from Corpus Christi to latitude 33° in northern Texas is 350 
miles, a distance that ordinarily is passed over by the Black and 
White Warbler in about 17 days, since its average rate of travel 
in the Mississippi Valley is not far from 20 miles per day. This 
species therefore arrives in northern Texas some three weeks 
earlier than would be expected from the records of its spring 
appearance in southern Texas. The records for ten years give 
March 21 as the average date of arrival of the Parula Warbler 
(Compsothlypis americana) at San Antonio, while the corresponding 
date 300 miles farther north is March 14. 
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A probable explanation of such sets of records is that these 
early birds in northeastern Texas, have reached the northeastern 
coast of Texas by a flight across the Gulf of Mexico, and this long 
journey, performed in a single night, has carried them north earlier 
than their fellows which reach southern Texas by a slow land 
journey from Mexico. 

The Worm-eating Warbler (/e/mitheros vermivorus) is a not 
uncommon migrant in northeastern Texas and is well-known as a 
winter resident of eastern Mexico, north to Alta Mira. But this 
species is unknown in southern Texas, though the region from 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande has been carefully searched by 
competent ornithologists. Here then the birds apparently fly over 
water to northeastern Texas from the coast of the Gulf of Cam- 
peche, though the distance to their destination by land through 
northern Mexico and southern Texas would be but slightly longer. 
Evidently the birds do not shun a long trip over water. 

The Chestnut-sided Warbler (Dendroica pensylvanica) is not 
uncommon along the whole coast of Texas, but is almost unknown 
in Mexico; the Mourning Warbler (Geothlypis philadelphia) is as 
common on the coast of ‘Texas as anywhere in the United States, 
but has no certain record for Mexico; the Green-crested Fly- 
catcher (Empidonax virescens) breeds in eastern Texas to Corpus 
Christi, and is known as a migrant south to the Rio Grande, but 
has only one record in Mexico west of Yucatan; the Red-eyed 
Vireo (Vireo olivaceus) is common in-eastern ‘Texas south to Cor- 
pus Christi, then its numbers become rapidly less, until south of 
the Rio Grande it has been but twice recorded west of Yucatan. 
Such records seem to show conclusively that the larger portion of 
the birds of these species reach the northeastern coast of Texas 
by a flight across the Gulf of Mexico. 

The above remarks show three different kinds of records, each 
of which leads to the conclusion that some individuals of the 
species fly across the Gulf of Mexico to northeastern Texas. 
More or less strong reasons of a similar nature exist for believing 
that some individuals of each of the following species, use this 
same migration route. 
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Migration Route from Mexico to Texas by Water. 


Kingbird (7ryannus tryannus). 

Green-crested Flycatcher (Empidonax vitescens). 
Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus). 

Scarlet Tanager (Prranga erythromelas). 

Red-eyed Vireo (Vireo olivaceus). 

Black and White Warbler (A/nuiotilta varia). 
Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotaria citrea). 
Worm-eating Warbler (Helmitheros vermtvorus). 
Golden-winged Warbler (Helminthophila chrysoptera). 
Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis americana subsp. ?). 
Cerulean Warbler (Dendroica cerulea). 
Chestnut-sided Warbler (Dendroica pensylvanica). 
Bay-breasted Warbler (Dendroica castanea). 
Kentucky Warbler (Geothlypis formosa). 

Mourning Warbler (Geothlypis philadelphia). 
Wilson Thrush (Hylocichla fuscescens). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush (//ylocichla alicia). 


II. MIGRATION ROUTE BETWEEN FLORIDA AND YUCATAN. 


The senior editor of ‘The Auk’ in reviewing my paper on 
‘Some new Facts about the Migration of Birds’ makes this state- 
ment in regard to the routes of migration across the Gulf of 
Mexico: “It would be interesting to know to what extent some of 
these generalizations rest on negative evidence, for stations along 
the eastern coast of Mexico, including Yucatan, where observa- 
tions have been made bearing on the migration of birds are cer- 
tainly few and far between, and cover only short periods.” 

The paper in question did not seem the proper place for pre- 
senting the original data that served as the basis for these state- 
ments. ‘These data are now given that each one may judge for 
himself as to the correctness of the conclusions. 

As a preliminary it may be stated that the dates of spring 
arrival in Louisiana and Mississippi are, for most species, earlier 
than the time at which these same species appear in northern 
Florida and northern Texas. This seems conclusive evidence 
that the Louisiana and Mississippi birds reach the United States 
by a flight across the Gulf of Mexico. Indeed, except in the case 
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of the Swallows, there is no evidence to show that any birds 
migrate to the mouth of the Mississippi overland by way of 
Florida or Texas. 

The Yellow Warbler (Dendroica estiva) is one of the most com- 
mon breeders throughout eastern North America, from the limit 
of tree growth in the north to central Georgia. Then to the 
southeast its numbers rapidly diminish, the species is practically 
unknown in Florida in spring migration and the numbers that 
occur in that State in the fall are but a tithe of those found to the 
north and west. The Yellow Warbler is a common migrant in 
eastern Mexico, especially in Yucatan and the islands off its east 
coast, but no farther east. It is unknown in Cuba or any other 
of the islands of the Greater Antilles and the avifauna of these 
islands has been sufficiently studied so that it is certain that this 
species can exist on them, if at all, only as a rare straggler. 

A line drawn from Savannah, Ga., to the islands off the east 
coast of Yucatan marks approximately the eastern edge of the 
district in which the Yellow Warbler is common,— to the west- 
ward ubiquitous, to the eastward scarcely known. While no one 
has tagged a Yellow Warbler in the Carolinas and captured that 
same individual in Yucatan, it is a stretch of the imagination not 
to believe that the Yellow Warblers of the eastern United States 
pass in fall southwest, following the general trend of the Atlantic 
Coast, and continue this same direction to Yucatan. It is certain 
that they cross the Gulf of Mexico; it is unlikely that they take 
any unusual course when the shortest and most direct offers con- 
genial conditions. 

The case of the Yellow Warbler has been given in full because 
it is one of the commonest and best known species. The line of 
reasoning is just the same for a number of other species that are 
common in eastern United States and in Yucatan, but are rare or 
unknown in southern Florida, Cuba, and the other West Indies. 

It is not meant, of course, that no individual of these species 
ever passes through Florida to Cuba and on thence to Central or 
South America. But what is meant is that the avifauna of Florida 
and Cuba has been so thoroughly studied for so long a period that 


the failure to find these species there except as stragglers is proof 


positive that the large majority of the individuals choose some 
other migration route. 
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Kingbird (Zyrannus tyrannus). 

Wood Pewee (Contopus virens). 

Green-crested Flycatcher (HmPidonax virescens). 
Orchard Oriole (/cterus spurtus). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Zamelodia ludoviciana). 
Blue Grosbeak (Gufrraca cerulea). 

Indigo Bunting (Cyanospiza cyanea). 

Dickcissel americana). 

Purple Martin (Progue subis). 

Red-eyed Vireo (Vireo olivaceus). 

Blue-headed Vireo (Vireo solitarius ). 

Yellow Warbler (Dendroica estiva). 

Magnolia Warbler (Dendroica maculosa ). 
Black-throated Green Warbler (Dendrofca viens). 
Hooded Warbler (Welsonta mitrata). 

Olive-backed Thrush (//ylocichla ustulata swatnsont ). 


All of these sixteen species pass on south and southeast to 
South America or proceed at least as far in that direction as 
Panama. 

In addition to these, there are several other species that are 
common in the eastern United States and migrate across the Gulf 
of Mexico to Central America and continue to South America or 
Panama, avoiding southern Florida and the West Indies, but at 
the same time they are not yet known to occur both on the north- 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Mexico and regularly in Yucatan, so 
that they can be included in the preceding list. ‘Their routes of 
migration will be discussed later in this article. For the present 
it is sufficient to enumerate them : 


Nighthawk (Chordeiles virginianus). 

Crested Flycatcher (Mytarchus crinitus). 
Olive-sided Flycatcher (Nuttallornis borealis). 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax fluviventris). 
Alder Flycatcher (Empidonax trailli alnorum). 
Least Flycatcher (Empidonax minimus). 

Baltimore Oriole (/cterus galbula). 

Scarlet Tanager (Prranga erythromelas). 

Clitt Swallow (Petrochelidon lunifrons). 
Philadelphia Vireo (Vireo philadelphicus). 
Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotaria citrea). 
Blue-winged Warbler (/lelminthophila pinus). 
Golden-winged Warbler (Helminthophila chrysoptera). 
Tennessee Warbler (//elminthophila peregrina). 
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Cerulean Warbler (Dendroica cerulea). 
Chestnut-sided Warbler (Dendroica pensylvanica). 
Bay-breasted Warbler (Dendroica castanea). 
Blackburnian Warbler (Dendroica blackburnia). 
Kentucky Warbler (Geothlypis formosa). 
Mourning Warbler (Geothlypis philadelphia). 
Wilson Warbler (Wilsonza pusilla). 

Canadian Warbler ( Wilsonta canadensis). 


The two lists together present thirty-eight species that regularly 
pass from the eastern United States to South America or Panama, 
avoiding the West Indies. 

Certain species occur in the eastern United States and in the 
West Indies, but are known so rarely in Yucatan and adjacent 
parts of Central America as to make it practically certain that the 
species as a whole passes to South America by way of the West 
Indies. Among these are: 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus). 
Chuck-will’s-widow (Anfrostomus carolinensis). 

Florida Nighthawk (Chordetles virginianus chapmant). 
Gray Kingbird (7yrannus dominicensis). 

Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus). 

Black-whiskered Vireo ( Vireo calidris barbatulus). 
Black-throated Blue Warbler (Dendroica cerulescens). 
Black-poll Warbler (Dendroica striata). 

Connecticut Warbler ( Geothlypis agilis). 


To South America via the Bahamas : 


Gray-cheeked Thrush (/ylocichla alicia). 


In addition to the above-mentioned species there are eighteen 
species from the eastern United States that pass in winter to South 
America or Panama. The Mangrove Cuckoo (Coccysus minor) is 
resident throughout so much of its range in the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America that no migration route for it can be out- 
lined. At the present, there seem to be no data to prove or 
indicate that the Kingfisher (Cery/e alcyon), the Barn Swallow 
( Hirundo erythrogastra), the Bank Swallow (2Riparia riparia) and 
the Cedar Waxwing (Ampelis cedrorum) ever cross the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is practically certain that some Black-billed Cuckoos 
(Coccysus erythrophthalmus) from the eastern United States pass 
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across the West Indies, and it is equally probable that the indi- 
viduals from the Mississippi Valley cross the Gulf of Mexico and 
reach South America by way of Central America. The Wilson 
Thrush (Aylocichla fuscescens) is unknown in migration east or 
west of a narrow belt extending north and south between central 
Cuba and Yucatan and thence southeast to South America. 

There remain the following eleven wide-ranging species that 
winter both in the West Indies and in Central America and pass 
south to South America or to Panama. 


Painted Bunting (Cyanospiza ctris). 
Yellow-throated Vireo (Vireo favifrons). 

Black and White Warbler (AMnéotilta varia). 
Worm-eating Warbler (Helmitheros vermitvorus). 
Myrtle Warbler (Dendrotca coronata). 

Oven-bird (Sezurus aurocapillus): 

Water-Thrush (Sezurus noveboracensts). 
Louisiana Water-Thrush (Sezurus motacilla). 
Northern Yellow-throat (Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla). 
American Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). 
Catbird (Galeoscoptes carolinensis). 


The above tables may be recapitulated as follows : 


Species from the Eastern United States that range to South 
America or Panama. 


That cross from Florida to Yucatan ; 16 

That cross the Gulf of Mexico on their way from he Southeastern 
United States to Central America . , 22 
That cross the West Indies . . 10 
Whose migration route is unknown or not classified é : 7 


The above summary makes clear the facts that the large major- 
ity of land birds from the eastern United States bound for South 
America, cross the Gulf of Mexico in preference to journeying via 
the West Indies or by Florida and Cuba; and that hardly a sixth 
of these species are known to reach South America across the West 
Indies. It is believed that the facts here presented justify the 
Statement: “The main traveled highway is that which stretches 
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from northwestern Florida across the Gulf, continuing the south- 
west direction which most of the birds of the Atlantic coast follow 
in passing to Florida.” 

But it is probable that the case is stronger than so far stated. 
If one will study the distribution and migration of birds around 
the Gulf of Mexico, he will come to believe in what I call ‘ paral- 
lels of migration.’ There is no single fact or series of facts that 
proves this, but many facts are explained by it that are difficult to 
explain otherwise. An example will show what I mean by paral- 
lels of migration. ‘The western edge of the regular range of the 
Kingbird (Zyrannus tyrannus) extends from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to the State of Tabasco in Mexico; the eastern edge from 
Florida to Yucatan. The whole path of migration crosses the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is a fair presumption that the individuals that 
are farthest west in Texas are the ones that fly to Tabasco, and 
that the Yucatan Kingbirds come from Florida. Between Florida 
and Texas, it is practically certain that the Kingbirds in the fall, 
as they reach the coast of the Gulf of Mexico from the north, 
launch out across the Gulf from the place where they came to the 
coast, without migrating either east or west along the north coast 
before undertaking their water flight. Thus each Kingbird starts 
across the Gulf in an approximately southerly direction and so 
their lines of migration across the Gulf are approximately parallel. 

As already stated, this theory is not at present susceptible of 
proof, but it seems the most reasonable explanation of the known 
facts. It is not meant that all the individuals of a species follow 
these parallel lines, because it is known that there are wanderers, 
from choice or accident, in most species, but that these parallels 
represent the normal and usual lines of flight of the larger portion 
of the species. 

If this theory of parallels of migration is correct, then it follows 
that, in the case of a wide ranging species, like the Black and 
White Warbler, occurring in the Bahamas, Cuba, Yucatan and 
most of Mexico, the individuals from eastern Florida probably 
pass to the Bahamas, from central Florida to Cuba, from north- 
western Florida to Yucatan, from the mouth of the Mississippi 
southward across the Gulf, and from central Texas to Mexico by 
land. 
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It is a well-known fact, that it is the individuals from the eastern 
United States, rather than from the western United States, that 
pass to South America. When a species is so variable that the 
eastern individuals can be distinguished from the western, it is 
found in most cases that the individuals wintering in South Amer- 
ica are similar to those of the eastern United States, while those 
from the western United States winter in Mexico and Central 
America. Since then it has already been shown that few species 
or individuals pass through the West Indies to reach South Amer- 
ica, it follows that the individuals that pass to South America are- 
for the most part those that have flown across the Gulf of Mexico. 

If the above reasoning is correct, then the éleven species given 
in the preceding list as ‘ wide ranging ‘species’, can be added to 
those that cross the Gulf of Mexico on their way to South Amer- 
ica or Panama. The recapitulation would then stand : — 


Species that reach South America or Panama 


by way of the West Indies. : 10 
by way of the Gulf of Mexico . 5 , ‘ 49 

Total 66 


In other words, it is practically certain that 60 per cent — more - 
probably at least 75 per cent —of the species of land birds from 
the eastern United States that winter in South America or Panama, 
take a flight across the Gulf of Mexico on the way to their winter 
home. 


III. INFERENTIAL MIGRATION ROUTES. 


The following supposed migration routes are based largely on 
negative evidence, that is, on the absence of proof that the species 
use other routes. ‘Thus, for instance, in the case of the Canadian 
Warbler, it is a common bird of the northeastern United States 
and breeds in the mountains south to North Carolina ; it is prac- 
tically unknown in Honduras, Yucatan, the West Indies, Florida, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama; but it is known in eastern 
Mexico and Guatemala, whence it proceeds through Central 
America to its winter home in South America. There are so 
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many thousands of these birds in the northeastern United States 
that they could not all pass through the Gulf States unnoticed, and 
so one is led to believe that having passed to the southern end of 
the mountains, they start at once on their journey across the Gulf, 
flying over the Gulf States. Since they are also unknown in the 
lower regions of Yucatan and Honduras, but are known in 
the higher regions of Guatemala, the same line of reasoning 
leads to the belief that the birds do not alight as soon as they 
reach the south shore of the Gulf, but continue their flight to the 
mountains beyond. ‘The case is not so clear on the south side of 
the Gulf as on the north, since so few competent ornithologists 
have visited this section, and since the birds’ stay would be 
limited to the few days of passage in migration spring and fall. 

Future observations may show that a few Canadian Warblers 
occur in northwestern Florida, and also along the coast of the 
Bay of Campeche, but as the record now stands it indicates that 
the principal route of migration of the Canadian Warblers of the 
northeastern United States is from the southern Allegheny Moun- 
tains across the Gulf of Mexico to the highlands beyond. 

Along the route thus outlined it seems probable that the indi- 
viduals from the northeastern United States of the following 


. Species pass in their migrations : 


Olive-sided Flycatcher (uttallornis borealis). 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Emfidonax flaviventris). 
Philadelphia Vireo (Vireo philadelphicus). 
Blue-winged Warbler (Helminthophila pinus). 
Golden-winged Warbler (Helminthophila chrysoptera). 
Bay-breasted Warbler (Dendroica castanea). 

Canadian Warbler ( Wé/sonia canadensis). 


If the southern part of the above route is carried eastward to 
include Honduras, it agrees with the present records of the east- 
ern individuals of the Chestnut-sided Warbler (Dendroica pensyl- 
vanica). 

If at the same time the northern part is supposed to start from 
the western slope of the Alleghenies, the route accords with the 
known facts concerning the migration of the eastern individuals of 
the Tennessee Warbler (He/minthophila peregrina). 

If the southern end is shortened, making the flight from the 
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southern or southwestern Alleghenies to Yucatan, it becomes the 
route probably traversed by the eastern individuals of the Alder 
Flycatcher (Hmpidonax trailli alnorum), Least Flycatcher 
pidonax minimus), Blackburnian Warbler (Dendroica blackburnia), 
Wilson Warbler ( Wi/sonia pusilla). 

Along the same general course, it seems probable that the east- 
ern individuals of the Crested Flycatcher (A/yiarchus crinitus) 
cross from Florida to Honduras ; of the Baltimore Oriole (/cterus 
galbula) and the Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotaria citrea) from 
northern Florida to southern Yucatan or Honduras; of the Ceru- 
lean Warbler (Dendroica cerulea) from the western slope of the 
Alleghenies to an unknown destination in Central America ; of 
the Kentucky Warbler (Geoth/ypis formosa) from the southern 
Alleghenies and northern Florida to an unknown district south of 
the Gulf of Campeche, and of the Mourning Warbler (Geoth/ypis 
philadelphia) from the coast of Louisiana and ‘Texas to the high- 
lands of Central America. 

So few certain records are known in Central America of the 
Nighthawk (Chordeiles virginianus) and of the Cliff Swallow 
(Petrochelidon lunifrons) that only the broad statement can be 
made that the bulk of these two species cross the Gulf of Mexico, 
avoiding the West Indies, southern Florida, and Yucatan. 

Almost all of the individuals of the Scarlet Tanager (/iranga 
erythromelas) seem to pass south in a narrow belt between central 
Cuba on the east and Yucatan on the west. 

It will thus be seen that all of these twenty-two species cross 
the Gulf of Mexico, the difference arising from the carrying of 
the eastern edge of the route more or less to the west, and the 
variations in the length of the flight. 
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SUMMER RESIDENT BIRDS OF BREWSTER COUNTY, 
TEXAS.! 


BY THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, JR. 


THE present paper embodies the avifaunistic results of a 
collecting trip in Brewster County, from June 14 to July 5, 1904, 
when it was my good fortune to accompany the State Mineralogi- 
cal Survey. To the director of the Survey, my friend Dr. William 
B. Phillips, I am greatly indebted for all the facilities placed at 
my disposal. 

The region is one very little known to zodlogists, though 
Messrs. Oberholser and Bailey have collected in the Chisos 
Mountains which lie at the southern part of the county. The 
County of Brewster is situated in the southwestern part of Texas, 
between the 103rd and roqgth degrees of longitude, and the 29th 
and 3oth of latitude. Its southern border is the Rio Grande. A 
detailed topographical map of this region is in process of prepara- 
tion by the Mineralogical Survey. The trip commenced from the 
town of Alpine, in the northwest, on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road ; we reached Altudo, about 12 miles to the east, June 14 and 
remained there until the 19th; Altudo has an altitude of 4750 
feet. From there we proceeded due east to the town of Mara- 
thon, with an altitude of a little more than 4000 feet, where we 
spent two days; thence south, spending one night at Garden 
Springs (3750 feet), one at Miller’s Wells, then south to Marley’s 
Wells (4000 feet) where we camped from the 24th to the 27th of 
June; then south again to Chisos Pen (3120 feet) where I 
remained to July 6, from there making a trip of two days to Green 
Gulch (4700 to 6000 feet) in the Chisos Mountains. 

The country traversed may be said to be characterized by high 
and abrupt sierras, of volcanic rocks and limestones, bordering on 
high plains thrown into series of what now appear as rolling hills. 
Everywhere are the heavy marks of erosion. There is but little 
water, here and there at long distances a rain pool in the moun- 
tain sides, or a marshy spring in the plains; water is so scarce 


' Contributions from the ZoOdlogical Laboratory of the University of Texas. 
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that on most of the ranches the cattle are supplied from wells ; 
and where the water lies there is apt to be an oasis in the desert, 
— shade from a group of cottonwood trees, but elsewhere on the 
plateau one looks in vain for shelter from the sun. Cacti, grease- 
wood bushes, dwarfed mesquite, and sotol bushes compose the 
characteristic flora of the plains, and in large districts the brawn, 
baked earth bears no grasses. The flora of the mountains is 
richer and more varied, and the Chisos is well timbered with 
small pines, red oak and other trees. 

The fauna is richest on the mountain sides and the wooded 
cafions, poorest on the plains. ‘The latter may be said to be 
essentially Sauropsidan and Hymenopterous: birds, lizards, ants 
and wasps, with few Lepidoptera and Arachnida. One reason for 
the lack of richness in the fauna of these high plateaus is to be 
found, I think, in the occasional destructive torrents which sweep 
over them from heavy rains on the mountains; only the ants 
seem to survive these deluges. For most of the year there is 
total lack of water, with now and then destructive rivers of it. 

Specimens of all the species mentioned in the following list 
were secured, unless otherwise stated. This list contains all the 
species seen except two or three species of hawks and one wood- 
pecker, which could not be identified. A longer time spent in the 
Chisos Mountains and along the Rio Grande (which I did not 
reach) would undoubtedly add considerably to the number in the 
list. 

There can well be no question as to all these species being 
summer residents, on account of the time of the year, and of the 
fact that most of the birds were in moulting plumage, and many 
were immature. 


1, A®gialitis vocifera. KiLLDEER PLover. — Alpine to Altudo, Mara- 
thon, Garden Spring ; one or two pairs at each permanent spring. 

2. Callipepla squamata. ScaALep PARTRIDGE. — Common along most 
of the route, on the plains rather than on the mountain sides. This is 
known locally as the blue quail.” 

3. Cyrtonyx montezumz mearnsi. MEARNS QuaIL.— Two pairs at 
Green Gulch. 

4. Columba fasciata. BAND-TAILED PIGEON. — Oak Spring cajfion, 
Chisos Mountains; quite abundant around springs whither they come 
to drink. 
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5. Zenaidura macroura. MouRNING Dove. — Several pairs observed 
at each of the camps. 

6. Cathartes aura. TuRKEY Buzzarp.— Present, but not in large 
numbers, along the whole route. 

7. Aquila chrysaétos. GoLDEN EAGLE.—A pair of these birds were 
seen each evening at Altudo as they came to roost in the side of a cliff. 
According to the ranchmen they are still rather common in the county. 

8. Geococcyx californianus. ROAD-RUNNER; ‘‘ PAISANO BirRD.”— 
Garden Springs, Marley’s Wells, Chisos Pen; not numerous. 

g. Dryobates scalaris bairdi. TrExan Woopprcker. — Marley’s Wells, 
Chisos Pen, Green Gulch ; fairly common. 

10. Phalzenoptilus nuttallii nitidus. Poor-WILL.— Altudo, 
Garden Spring, Marley’s Wells, nesting on the mountain sides and 
strictly nocturnal. 

11. Chordeiles virginianus. NiGuTHawk.—A variety of the species 
was seen at Altudo, but not secured; it had the peculiar dropping 
descent and booming noise not shared by the following. 

12. Chordeiles acutipennis texensis. TEXAN NIGHTHAWK.— Common 
at Christmas Spring and Chisos Pen, crepuscular rather than nocturnal. 


13. Aéronautes melanoleucus. WHITE-THROATED Swirt.— Seen and 


secured only at Green Gulch where there were about twelve pairs. 

14. Trochilus colubris. RuBy-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. — Common 
at Altudo and Green Gulch, above the plains. 

15 Tyrannus melancholicus couchi. Covucu KiINGBirRp.— One pair at 
Altudo. 

16. Myiarchus cinerascens. ASH-THROATED FLYCATCHER. — Com- 
mon at Altudo, Marley’s Wells, Green Gulch, Chisos Pen. 

17- Sayornis saya. Say PHase.— Two pairs at Altudo. 

18. Aphelocoma woodhousei. WoopHousE JAy.— One secured, and 
others seen, about fifteen miles east of Alpine. 

19. Aphelocoma couchi. Coucu Jay.— Common in Green Gulch, in 
the high timbered region of the mountains. 

20. Corvus cryptoleucus. WHITE-NECKED RAVEN.—A species of 
raven, which was possibly this one, was seen but not secured at Alpine, 
Altudo and Chisos Pen. 

21. Corvus americanus. AMERICAN Crow. — Seen at Marathon. 

22. Molothrus ater. Cowsirp. — Either this species or its race, M. a. 
obscurus, was observed at most of the water holes visited, but none could 
be obtained. 

23. Sturnella magna. MrApow Lark.—A variety of this species 
was seen on the grassy plains at Altudo. 

24. Icterus parisorum. Scotr Orio_e.— Common at Altudo, Mar- 
ley’s Wells and Green Gulch. 

25. Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. Housr Fincu.— One pair at 
Altudo. 

26. Passer domesticus. ENGLISH SPARROW. — Common in the town 
of Alpine. 
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27. Chondestes grammacus strigatus. WrESTERN LARK SPARROW. — 
A few found on the plains just west of Altudo. 

28. Amphispiza bilineata deserticola. DrsERT SPARROW. —I am in 
doubt as to whether my specimens are of this race or of A. d¢/ineata, for 
they seem somewhat intermediate. Common among the mesquite at 
Garden Spring, Marley’s Wells and Chisos Pen, not ascending the 
mountains. 

29. Peucza cassini. Cassin SpARROW.—Common on the plains 
from Altudo to Marley’s Wells. 

30. Aimophila ruficeps scottii, Scorr SpaARRow.— At Altudo, much 
less abundant than the preceding. 

31. Aimophila ruficeps eremeeca. Rock SpARROw.— Common in the 
timbered part of Green Gulch. 

32. Pipilo maculatus arcticus. Arctic TowHEE.— Common in the 
same locality as the preceding. 

33. Pipilo fuscus mesoleucus. CANon Towner. — Fairly common 
from Altudo to Green Gulch, nesting on the sides of the mountains. 

34. Pyrrhuloxia sinuata. ARIZONA PYRRHULOXIA. — Marley’s Wells 
and Chisos Pen, in mesquite thickets of the plains. 

35. Guiraca cerulea lazula. WersTERN BLUE GROsSBEAK.— Seen at 
Altudo, Garden Springs, and Green Gulch, but so shy that none were 
secured. 

36. Cyanospiza versicolor. VariepD BUNTING.— One pair at Marley’s 
Wells and at Chisos Pen. 

37. Petrochelidon lunifrons. CLirF SwWALLow.— A considerable num- 
ber seen at Alpine, collecting mud for their nests. 

38. Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. WHITE-RUMPED SHRIKE.— 
One pair at Marley’s Wells and at Chisos Pen. 

39. Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. WrESTERN MocKINGBIRD.— Com- 
mon along the whole route, on the plains and in the lower parts of the 
cafions. 

40. Toxostoma crissalis. CrissAL THRASHER.— Fairly common at 
Garden Spring and Marley’s Wells. 

41. Heleodytes brunneicapillus. Cactus WREN.— Several found at 
Garden Spring. 

42. Catherpes mexicanus conspersus. CANON WREN.— Altudo, Mar- 
ley’s Wells, and Green Gulch, high up on the mountains. 

43. Parus atricristatus. BLACK-CRESTED TITMOUSE.— Common in the 
higher part of Green Gulch. 

44. Psaltriparus plumbeus. LrAp-cOLORED BusH-TIT.— Common on 
the mountain sides at Altudo and Green Gulch. 

45. Psaltriparus lloydi. LLoyp portion of 
Green Gulch. 

46. Auriparus flaviceps. VERDIN.— Plains at Chisos Pen. 

47- Polioptila plumbea. PLumMBEoUuS GNATCATCHER. —Common at 
Garden Spring, Marley’s Wells, and Green Gulch; found mostly on the 
high plains. : 
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WHERE DOES THE LARGE-BILLED SPARROW 
SPEND THE SUMMER? 


BY JOSEPH GRINNELL. 


STRANGE as it may seem, there is a land bird of California 
which abounds at times in suitable places but whose nesting 
grounds appear to be entirely unknown. ‘This species, our only 
land bird yet remaining thus distinguished, is the Large-billed 
Sparrow (Passerculus rostratus). A bird of such unusual interest 
warrants particular attention. It is the object of my present arti- 
cle to show how little we really know about it, in the hope that 
some one may soon come forward with additional and definite 
information. 

The bird was originally described’ by Cassin in 1852 from 
specimens taken at San Diego. In 1859 Heermann recorded? it 
from San Pedro and Santa Barbara, as well as San Diego. 
Cooper in 18703 added Cape St. Lucas to its list of record sta- 
tions, and also presented some information in regard to its occur- 
rence at San Pedro. ‘This information, quoted far and wide to 
the present day, is to the effect that Passerculus rostratus was 
found breeding. But that there must have been some error seems 
now to be more than likely. The evidence for my belief in this 
respect is presented further on. 

In 1883 Belding recorded* the species as found in winter at 
several localities in the Cape region of Lower California; also in 
December and. April at Guaymas, Sonora, across the Gulf from 
Lower California, In 1885 Brewster recorded® two specimens 
taken by Stephens at Port [= Cape] Lobos, on the Mexican shore 
of the Gulf of California just south of the 3oth parallel. These 
were taken on August 20, 1884, on a gravelly beach with no 
marshes near (as Mr. Stephens has recently informed me). In 


1 Proc. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phila., Oct. 1852, 184. 

2 Pac. R.R. Rep., X, 1859, 46. 

3 Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 184. 

‘ Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., V, March, 1883, 537; VI, 1883, 343. 
> Auk, II, April 1885, 198. 
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1890 Belding stated’ that he had found the species common in 
winter only, in the Cape region of Lower California, and in the 
vicinity of San Diego Bay, but although he had searched for it in 
the latter locality during April and May he had been unable to 
find it later in the spring than March ro. 

In 1893 Anthony recorded ® Large-billed Sparrows as very com- 
mon in fall and winter all along the seacoast of northern Lower 
California from San Ramon northward. He remarks on their 
abundance “until the nesting season approaches, when they sud- 
denly disappear and are not again noticed until August.” It is 
further stated by the same writer that a bird was seen by A. M. 
Ingersoll at San Diego apparently “carrying food for its young,” 
but no nest could be found. Anthony also records that in April, 
1887, he “shot a female at San Ramon that had undoubtedly left 
her eggs but a few moments before.” But he subsequently says 
that in spite of patient search since, he has “never again seen 
birds during the nesting season,” so that the above observations 
lack confirmation. In the same connection Anthony makes the 
following remark, with which I have reason to concur. “The 
eggs of this species which are frequently offered to the public by 
local collectors of Southern California have, so far as my observa- 
tions have gone, always been taken from the nests of A. beldingi 
[=the Belding Marsh Sparrow].” 

In 1898 I recorded; the Large-billed Sparrow as “common in 
winter in the salt marshes and along the beaches ” of Los Angeles 
County, but less numerous than the Belding Marsh Sparrow. 
“In San Pedro Harbor the birds frequent wharves and _break- 
waters, and even hop fearlessly about the decks of vessels, feed- 
ing on crumbs and flies. Although observed from August to late 
in April, this sparrow apparently disappears altogether during the 
summer months, but where it breeds seems to be as yet un- 
known.” These statements both accord exactly with my knowl- 
edge at the present day and I have nothing to add. 

In 1899 Price recorded * what he called the St. Lucas Large- 


‘ Land Bds. Pac. Dist., Sept. 1890, 145. 

2 Zoe, IV, Oct. 1893, 240. 

* Bds. Pac. Slope Los Angeles Co., March 1898, 36. 
* Bull. Cooper Orn. Club, Sept. 1899, 92. 
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billed Sparrow, with an interrogation mark, as “quite common ” 
in November and December, 1898, on the marsh lands about the 
mouth of the Colorado River at the head of the Gulf of California. 
“Tt was not seen away from the coarse sea grass, Uniola palmeri.” 

In 1902 appeared Brewster’s paper! reviewing the ornithology of 
southern Lower California. In this he states that “all the speci- 
mens [of the Large-billed Sparrow] thus far collected in the Cape 
Region have been taken in autumn, winter, or early spring. 
Indeed, there is no present evidence that the bird breeds any- 
where in Lower California.” Mr. Brewster’s collector obtained 
no less than fifty-nine skins, secured from August 31 until “early 
March.” 

Joseph Mailliard has only this year recorded * a specimen taken 
at Santa Cruz, California, August 27, 1895. ‘This is by far the 
northernmost station. And Breninger has even more recently 
recorded 3 the species as secured in February on San Clemente 
Island. 

This completes the definite distributional data at hand. Now 
let us turn to what evidence has been offered in regard to the 
breeding grounds of Passerculus rostratus. I have made personal 
inquiry of several observers who ought to know something along 
this line, if anything is known at all, but without eliciting any 
new facts. Mr. Frank Stephens, who is probably best posted of 
anyone on the general ornithology of the Southwest, writes me 
that he knows of “no breeding record that may be considered of 
value.” 

Cooper’s statements, * previously referred to, are as follows: “I 
found them plenty at San Pedro and San Diego at all seasons, 
and doubt whether they migrate at all.” “At San Pedro I saw 
them in July feeding their young, but never found a nest that 
I was certain belonged to this species.” Now here are some 
present day facts: The Belding Marsh Sparrow (/asserculus 
beldingi) is an abundant permanent resident on the salt marshes 


Bull. Mus. Comp. Zodl., XLI, Sept. 1902, 138. 
? Condor, VI, Jan. 1904, 16. 

3 Auk, XXI, April 1904, 223. 

* Om. Cal., I, 1870, 184. 
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in the vicinity of San Pedro (and San Diego, too). It nests pro- 
fusely in the immediate vicinity of San Pedro, as can be attested 
to by numerous recent observers, such as Swarth, Morcom, 
Daggett, Law, Judson, and myself. But none of these students 
has detected the presence of the Large-billed Sparrow in the same 
locality, or anywhere else, for that matter, between “late in April” 
and August 31, as far as I have been informed. Now turning to 
Cooper’s account of “ Passerculus anthinus, the Titlark Sparrow,” 
which to this extent equals the Belding Marsh Sparrow, we find 
these statements :' “They abound in winter south of San Fran- 
cisco, but I am not sure that any of them spend the summer so 
far south, though inclined to think that they do. Near San Diego, 
in February, they began to utter a short but pleasant song as they 
perched on the top of some tall weed; and though I observed 
them there until April, I did not succeed in finding any nests, and 
have not found the species at San Pedro in summer.”? It is well 
known that Cooper collected but few specimens (often only one) 
of a species, and from the above-quoted statements it is plain to 
me that in his field observations he sadly confused the two species, 
which are not strikingly different out of hand. This reasonably 
accounts for the “breeding record” of Passerculus rostratus at 
San Pedro, which we need therefore no longer hesitate to put 
down as erroneous. 

Right here it is interesting to note how definitely expressed 
assertions may have evolved from a very small foundation of fact. 
Among the many general accounts of the species in current liter- 
ature, I select two of the extremest illustrations. In Reed’s 
‘North American Birds’ Eggs,’ recently published, we read (p. 253) 
under the heading of Large-billed Sparrow, “ ....their nesting 
habits are similar to and the eggs not distinguished with certainty 
from those of the latter [Belding Marsh Sparrow].” Of course 
this is probable, perhaps ; but have authentic eggs been compared ? 
Again, in Wheelock’s ‘ Birds of California,’ we find under Large- 
billed Sparrow (p. 219), “California Breeding Range: along the 
salt marshes of the coast from the San Diegan district north to 


1 Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 183. 
2 Italics mine. 
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Santa Barbara” [!]. Also: “Its breeding habits are so similar to 
those of the Belding Marsh Sparrow that no separate description 
is necessary.” What positive assurance! Such things would be 
only amusing if they were not a menace to the reputation of orni- 
thology as a serious science. 

In recounting the foregoing evidence I have not been endeav- 
oring to prove that the Large-billed Sparrow does: not breed at 
all! But simply that its whereabouts during the nesting season 
are not so far definitely known. This is for us to yet find out. 
To sum up, Passerculus rostratus is a migrant, occurring in winter 
on suitable seashores from Cape St. Lucas and Guaymas, Mexico, 
north as far as Santa Cruz, California. Its numbers are large 
enough so that its time of arrival and departure are easy to 
determine. But the interval between its departure in the spring 
and arrival in the autumn amounts to a period of four months, 
during which we know nothing of its whereabouts. It might not 
be a sin to speculate somewhat in this regard. 

On the Atlantic coast a similar problem puzzled ornithologists 
for many years. The Ipswich Sparrow occurred on the coast of 
New England in winter, but totally disappeared in summer, no 
one knew where. ‘The breeding grounds were finally discovered 
to be on Sable Island near Nova Scotia, to which it is now known 
to be exclusively confined during the nesting season. I once 
thought that Passercudus rostratus might have a similarly restricted 
habitat to the northward or westward somewhere. But all of the 
Santa Barbara group of islands have been explored in summer, 
and so has every other likely locality on the coast and islands 
of British Columbia and Alaska. That the Large-billed Sparrow 
has a northern insular breeding area, paralleling the case of the 
Ipswich Sparrow, seems to me therefore extremely doubtful. 

The alternative theory is that the Large-billed Sparrow breeds 
somewhere to the south of its winter home, and migrates north in 
the fall, returning southwards each spring! Such a suggestion 
may seem absurd, but nevertheless fits best the limited amount of 
data so far in our possession. This possible southern summer 
home may exist on either coast of Lower California, or on the 
coast of Mexico, great stretches of which remain unexplored. 
The possibility that the closely related forms sanctorum and gutta- 
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tus (= halophilus), which appear to be chiefly represented so far 
in collections by 4reeding specimens, represent the worn summer 
plumage of vostratus, also presents itself. The effects of abrasion 
in fading colors, in restricting and intensifying shaft-streaks, and 
in modifying measurements, are well known. ‘The many experi- 
enced workers who have studied the large series of specimens-in 
eastern museums must have given these factors due consideration, 
so that we may be wasting space in suggesting this possibility. 
In either case, what a remarkable exception there would be to the 
rule of southward migration in the northern hemisphere! 

Finally, let me ask the question again — Where does the er 
billed Sparrow spend the summer ? 


THE STATUS OF HELMINTHOPH/ILA LEUCOBRON- 
CHIALIS AND HELMINTHOPHILA LAW- 
RENCE/.' 


BY LOUIS B. BISHOP. 


In the way of theory as to the status of the puzzling specimens 
labelled with these names I have nothing new to offer, but wish 
simply to bring to your attention a few facts that seem to go far 
to establish an old theory, first advanced, I believe, by Mr. Chap- 
man. 

In southern Connecticut there are three distinct forms of the 
Blue-winged Warbler (//7. pinus), taking males alone into consider- 
ation — the ordinary form with rich gamboge-yellow lower parts, 
white wing-bars and bright olive-green back; a second form, 
like the last but with gamboge-yellow wing-patch, resembling the 
Golden-winged (H. chrysoptera), which is much the rarest; and, 
third, a form with pale yellow lower parts, much paler back, and 


1Read at the Twenty-second Congress of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 29, 1904. 
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with usually yellow wing-bars; and between the three occur all 
sorts of intermediates. From this last pale form a series that I 
have collected near New Haven stretches without a break to typi- 
cal specimens of Brewster’s Warbler (4. /eucobronchialis) with 
pure white lower parts and bluish gray back, the yellow last show- 
ing in the center of the breast. All three forms seem, to an extent 
at least, to breed true; although all the evidence tends to show 
_ that they mate together indiscriminately, and their song is indis- 
tinguishable. I took in the same piece of woodland August 9, 
1904, an adult male and young each of the bright yellow form 
with yellow wing-bars. Two young taken with a female Brewster’s 
Warbler near New Haven on July 4, 1893, prove on further com- 
parison to have the yellow of the breast paler than in young 
Blue-winged Warblers of the same age ; about half a dozen males 
showing in varying degree the character of Brewster’s Warbler 
have been taken in one small piece of land within a few years ; 
and on May 12, 1898, I collected two males within a few hundred 
yards of where I knew one was breeding the year before, and 
where I had taken one on May 8, 1896. 

If H. leucobronchialis were a species and the intermediates hy- 
brids between it and ZH. pinus it would certainly be true that in 
the majority of instances it would mate within the species, and 
such an occurrence seems never to have been observed, and as its 
white throat is not found in either 1. chrysoptera or H. pinus it 
can hardly be a hybrid between them. That it is merely a phase 
of 1. pinus is the only alternative left us. 

Before discussing the plumage of the bird called Lawrence’s 
Warbler (47. /awrencei), let us spend a few minutes in seeing 
what may be learned from the localities in Connecticut where it 
has been taken, and the distribution of the Blue-winged and 
Golden-winged Warblers in this State. MHe/minthophila pinus is 
an abundant summer resident of the coast, becoming rapidly rare 
farther north, but breeding at Bethel on the west, and Warren, 
and rarely at Portland, on the north: “7. chrysoptera, however, is 
rare throughout the State, and is apparently absent along the 
coast east of New Haven. It occurs rather commonly at Port- 
land, but breeds also at Bethel, and doubtless also at Bridgeport, 
Seymour, and New Haven, where it has been taken at the begin- 
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ning of the breeding season ; while both species are reported very 
rare, if they ever occur, at East Hartford — a few miles north of 
Portland. Specimens of 4. /awrencei have been taken at Stam- 
ford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Seymour, and Portland — places 
where both species occur, but one or the other is extremely rare. 
Practically all the Golden-winged Warblers collected near New 
Haven have been found in a narrow strip of country radiating 
from the northwestern part of the city, and here also about all 
the Lawrence’s have been taken. A male Golden-winged was 
taken there by myself May 12, 1894, and on May 15 and 20, 
1896, two male Lawrence’s were collected within half a mile of 
this bird by Mr. A. H. Verrill and myself; and from this same 
stretch of territory Mr. Verrill brought me on May 23, 1898, a 
laying female of the Golden-winged and with her a male Blue- 
winged which he stated was nesting with this bird. The Blue- 
winged is abundant in this region, thus establishing an ideal con- 
dition for the production of hybrids. 

The song of Lawrence’s Warbler may resemble that of either 
of the above species, but has no characteristic of its own. These 
birds associate freely with both species, and have been found 
mated with the Blue-winged, but never with each other. 

Typical specimens of 7. /awrencei have, as is well known, no 
character of plumage peculiar to themselves, but only a combina- 
tion of characters found in H. chrysoptera and H. pinus ; yet the 
majority of specimens recorded closely resemble the type, and 
to prove it a hybrid under these circumstances intermediates 
between it and the above species should be forthcoming. Such 
specimens it gives me pleasure to show you to-day. The type, 
you will remember, may be considered either a Golden-winged 
with the yellow chin, breast, abdomen, postocular and malar 
stripe and bright olive-green back of the Blue-winged, or the latter 
with the black auriculars and throat of the former ; the wing-bars 
being either yellow or white. In the majority of specimens I have 
seen the black of the throat extends over the chin, and this form 
is, I believe, the true hybrid between the two species, if it is a 
hybrid, as I trust these specimens will convince you. Birds like 
the type of H. /awrencei, with yellow chin, seem to be rarer, 
and are, I believe, the result of crossing the black-chinned birds 
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with HZ. pinus ; at any rate such a male, that I took near New 
Haven May 10, 1904, has the wing-bars chiefly white, and was 
quarrelling with a Blue-winged Warbler in the manner that males 
of the same species do at this season. ‘Two specimens similar to 
this were taken by Mr. Verrill a few years ago. 

Between this form and A. finus stands a bird taken in New 
Jersey, and described by Mr. Brewster in ‘The Auk’ for July, 
1886. In this bird the solid black throat has become merely a 
black spotting about one-quarter of an inch wide, while the auric- 
ulars are still largely black. Bridging the last gap stands a 
male collected by Mr. Verrill and myself May 23, 1902, which dif- 
fers from the ordinary Blue-winged only by having a little black 
on the auriculars and the black loral stripe extending slightly 
below the eye, and a black spot on the outer vane of one or two 
feathers on the throat. 

Midway between chrysoptera and is a male col- 
lected by me at New Haven, May 11, 1900, which has the white 
postocular and malar stripe and white abdomen of the former, 
and the back chiefly bluish gray, but resembles in the rest of its 
plumage the yellow-chinned form of the latter. Nearer still to the 
Golden-winged is a female which Mr. Verrill brought me in the 
flesh May 21, 1902, with a male Blue-winged which he stated 
was its mate, which differs from typical specimens only in having 
much bright olive-green on the back, and yellow on the breast and 
abdomen. Lastly stands the fact that the majority of Golden- 
winged Warblers taken near New Haven have at least a trace of 
yellow on the back or breast. 

From this evidence the conclusion seems to me to be irresistible 
that Helminthophila leucobronchialis is merely a leucochroic phase 
of H. pinus, which, from its appearing frequently only within 
a very limited area, may in time become a species; and that /. 
lawrencei is a hybrid between H. chrysoptera and H. pinus. 
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THE DECREASE OF CERTAIN BIRDS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH. 


IN THE course of an inquiry made in 1903 to determine the 
effects exerted on bird-life by an unusual season, some unsought 
evidence was received regarding a general and _ progressive de- 
crease in the number of birds in certain sections. This suggested 
the propriety of further investigation to determine what species 
were known to be actually diminishing in numbers. ‘This paper is 
intended as a sequel to the results of the first inquiry and a pre- 
liminary statement of some facts gleaned from the mass of material 
acquired in pursuing the second. " 

In summing up the evidence regarding the destruction of nests, 
eggs, young and adult birds by the severe weather of the summer 
of 1903 and the winter of 1903-04 the following statement was 
made regarding the bird probabilities for Massachusetts in 1904. 

“If we assume....that the evidence submitted approximates 
the facts, we may be justified in believing that the Bob-white has 
been reduced generally at least ninety-five per cent, that Grouse 
will be scarce this spring, and that Purple Martins will be gener- 
ally absent, although a few individuals or colonies probably will 
appear locally in Massachusetts. There probably will be also an 
unusual local scarcity of many of the species mentioned [in the 
list of birds destroyed] .... and possibly of more not mentioned.” ! 

The inquiry made in 1904 seems to give to this statement the 
force of a prediction fulfilled. Of thirty-eight correspondents 
who speak particularly of the Bob-white, six now regard these 
birds as exterminated, thirty-one as néarly exterminated or rare, 
while only one finds them common. ‘The diminution of the Bob- 
white is now a matter of common knowledge. However, many of 
these birds have been introduced from other States and liberated, 
during the season, by sportsmen’s organizations, with the expecta- 
tion that they will breed and restock the covers. 


1The Destruction of Birds by the Elements in 1903-04. By Edward 
Howe Forbush. Annual Report Mass. Board of Agriculture, 1903. p. 498. 
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The Ruffed Grouse also received a severe check; but the birds 
bred fairly well in 1904, and in many localities are now increasing. 
Purple Martins seem to have been rather rare in the spring migra- 
tions, except in northern New Hampshire, Vermont, and in Maine 
and Nova Scotia where they were fairly common. 

A few birds came to Massachusetts about April 19, but, appar- 
ently, they all disappeared. An inkling of their fate was obtained 
in Concord, Massachusetts, where after a few cold days with five 
inches of snow which followed the rgth three out of the four adult 
birds observed were found dead in a bird house. 

Forty-three observers in Massachusetts report as follows: — 
Martins gone or extinct, 26 reports; nearly extinct, 3; rare, 5; 
rare and decreasing, 8; as usual, 1. But the most significant fact 
regarding the disappearance of these birds is that thus far, with 
the exception of Springfield, where four colonies still persist, 
evidence has been secured of only three pairs breeding in 1904 
in the entire State of Massachusetts, although it seems proba- 
ble from what has been learned that many are breeding locally 
in parts of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Connecticut.’ In 
Maine they suffered little except in the southwestern portion of 
the State and appear to be increasing in numbers rather than 
diminishing. 

Chimney Swifts seem generally much reduced in numbers, and 
in some localities are rare ; but in a few towns they seem as com- 
mon as ever. In large sections of Massachusetts Barn Swallows 
and Tree Swallows are much reduced, evidently as a result of the 
storms of June, 1903; but in other sections no such reduction 
is noted. 

Red-winged Blackbirds, Orioles, and Marsh Wrens appear to be 
scarce, locally, from the effect of the storms and floods of June, 
1903; while Meadowlarks and Flickers are rare in sections of 
southeastern Massachusetts as a probable result of the severe 
winter following. ‘These birds, however, appear to hold their 
own in other sections. 

Reports from many parts of Massachusetts indicate that com- 


‘Since the above was written it has been learned by correspondence that a 
few birds bred in two other localities, 
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paratively few of those Warblers which breed in northern New 
England and northward were observed here in the migrations, 
and there was evidently an unusual local scarcity of such breeding 
birds as Chestnut-sided Warblers, Redstarts, and some Vireos. 
Still there seems to be no reason why most of these birds cannot 
speedily recover their usual numbers. ‘The Purple Martin, how- 
ever, has little foothold now in Massachusetts and a large part 
of southerh New England. Everywhere empty Martin boxes are 
taken by the English Sparrows and the Martins, which have been 
decreasing for years, may never again be able to regain their 
former status here. The June storms of 1903 will long be 
marked and remembered by the passing of these beautiful, useful 
and familiar birds. 

Turning now to the inquiry of 1904, our attention is at once 
arrested by the apparent marked and alarming decrease of game 
birds, and particularly that of certain wild fowl and shore birds. 

Loons and Grebes seem to be decreasing rapidly on the inland 
waters of eastern Massachusetts. The Loon, which twenty or 
thirty years ago bred in the more remote northern ponds of the 
State, seems to have disappeared as a breeder. Along the coast 
both Loons and Grebes are still very common in migrations. 
The Surf Ducks, Eider Ducks and Shelldrakes apparently hold 
their own very well, but the pond and river ducks have fallen off 
tremendously within fifty or sixty years. The Ruddy Duck, for- 
merly a common migrant, is now fast growing rare, and the Scaup 
Ducks seem to be slowly disappearing. Black Ducks appear now 
to be the most numerous ducks in the interior. Green-Winged 
Teal are very rare, and Blue-wings are not common and are seen 
only occasionally in small flocks. The Wood Duck seems gen- 
erally verging towards extinction. Ten observers who speak par- 
ticularly of this bird report as follows:— Extinct, 2; nearly 
extinct, 5; decreasing, 2; decreasing until last two years, 1. 

The falling off among the shore birds seems to have been most 
remarkable. It is variously estimated as generally from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent within fifty or sixty years, while certain 
Species are estimated to have decreased ninety-five per cent 
within ten or twenty years. 

It is apparent that more protection is needed to save from 
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extinction the Bartramian Sandpiper or Upland Plover and some 
of its congeners, as well as the Golden Plover and the Curlews.! 

These birds once thronged our coasts, marshes or hillsides in 
immense flocks during migrations. Only a scattered remnant of 
this vast host now remains. The Long-billed Curlew appears to 
be nearly extinct in New England. Only thirty years ago the 
Upland Plover was a common breeding bird in the uplands of 
central Massachusetts. They bred then at Worcester within the 
city limits. Now they have nearly disappeared from the State as 
breeders, although a few are still found in some remote towns. 
They are also growing scarce in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Twenty-four observers report especially on Woodcock in their 
sections as follows :— Extinct, 1; nearing extinction, 8; rare or 
decreasing, 14; decreasing until the last two years, 1. Others 
believe that there has been a slight increase in the past two years 
owing to a law prohibiting market shooting of these birds. 

Fourteen observers report Herons as diminishing in numbers, 
and only one reports an increase. Old gunners notice particularly 
the scarcity of Great Blue Herons, which they say were very 
common fifty to seventy years ago along the coasts and rivers. 
These herons have not been known to breed in Massachusetts for 
years. 

The Passenger Pigeon, as is well known, has been practically 
extinct in New England for at least twenty years. They are 
occasionally reported as seen, but oy not one has been 
positively identified of late. 

Mourning Doves appear to be generally rare and growing less. 
They are reported as follows: Extinct by 8 observers ; nearing 


1 Certain Sandpipers and Curlews which are now rarely seen on the Mass- 
achusetts coast are still abundant in their seasons on the coast of South 
Carolina. The fact that flights of these birds are occasionally seen on the 
Massachusetts coast may indicate that they now ordinarily pass over the New 
England coast in their migrations to the south from their northern breeding 
grounds, and that they stop here only during stress of weather. ‘The increas: 
ing occupation of the shores of Massachusetts and Connecticut in summer and 
fall by cottagers and gunners may even cause the birds to change their routes 
of migration. The Golden Plover is still commonin the West. Whether the 
birds have been killed or driven away, New England is the loser. 
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extinction, 1; decreasing and rare, 11; holding their own, 1 ; 
‘increasing slightly, 3. 

Birds of Prey seem to be generally decreasing along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Eagles are regarded as very rare and decreasing by 
22 observers located near the cities or in the interior. Along the 
shore more are seen, but never in such numbers as in earlier 
years. 

Twenty-two observers report Hawks and Owls in general as 
decreasing. Other reports follow :— Hawks and Owls increasing, 
2; in usual numbers, 4; Hawks disappearing or scarce, 5; 
Hawks as usual, 2; Hawks as plenty as ever, 3; Hawks increas- 
ing, 4; Owls scarce, 4. 

Screech Owls, many of which were killed by the last winter, are, 
in most cases, reported as uncommon, and in a few localities as 
rare or wanting this season. Saw-whet Oyvls, many of which were 
picked up dead last winter, are not reported this year by any 
observer. 

The locations of the correspondents indicate that hawks in gen- 
eral are decreasing in the more thickly settled eastern parts of 
Massachusetts and holding their own or even increasing locally 
in the western part of the State. In northern New England they 
seem generally common. The Great Horned Owl seems to be 
growing rarer in all well-populated regions. The Red-tailed 
Hawk is apparently disappearing from many regions, and there 
is some evidence that the Red-shouldered Hawk is increasing and 
slowly taking the place of the other species. 

The Pileated Woodpecker, which has been nearing extinction 
for many years, now appears to hold its own in northern Worces- 
ter County, Massachusetts. 

Nighthawks seem to be decreasing over large areas. Reports 
follow :— Extinct, 2; almost extinct, 3; decreasing or rare, 18; 
plenty, 2; as usual, 1. How much the June weather of 1903 
may have had to do with their scarcity we can only conjecture. 
But the Nighthawk has been gradually decreasing in much of 
eastern Massachusetts, and in some sections of the western part 
of the State, for many years. There is also evidence of a 
decrease in parts of northern New England. 

Six observers report Whippoorwills as decreasing or gone. . 
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The mass of material regarding the smaller birds that is con- 
tained in the nearly 200 reports on hand must be digested further 
before any positive statement can be made regarding these States. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the House Wren is now 
either very local or absent in a large part of New England. 

Twenty-nine representative Massachusetts reports on this bird 
may be summed up as follows : — Extinct, 11; nearing extinction, 
2; rare, 10; decreasing, 4; holding their own, 1; plenty, 1. 
This sprightly little bird, which was evidently common within 
thirty or forty years over much of this region, seems on the whole 
to be slowly losing its slight foothold. In most cases where birds 
are said to be extinct, reference is had to breeding birds rather 
than to migrants, but House Wrens seem to have disappeared 
entirely in some cases. 

Apparently, Barn, Cliff, and Bank Swallows, though increasing 
locally from time to time, have been diminishing generally in 
Massachusetts for at least forty years. Cliff and Bank Swallows 
are not found at all now in some sections where formerly they were 
abundant. 

The decrease of Barn Swallows has been more gradual but 


nevertheless quite general over a considerable part of the State. 


This has been well known to ornithologists for years, and this 
inquiry furnishes additional and corroborative evidence. 

Bobolinks are decreasing over considerable areas, but are 
apparently increasing in some localities in western Massachusetts. 
There are other instances of this kind. 

The Wood Thrush is reported as decreasing rapidly in some 
sections and increasing in others. 

There seems to be trustworthy evidence of a remarkable reduc- 
tion of birds in general in some localities and an equally notabie 
increase of the smaller species in others. 

The Robin is reported to be increasing in nearly all sections. 
There is also considerable evidence to support the belief that the 
Scarlet Tanager and Rose-breasted Grosbeak have increased. 
The rise of the Bluebirds in recent years is well known. 

To members of the American Ornithologists’ Union most of the 
above will not be new, but it is written in the hope that it will 
again call attention to the imminent danger of extirpation which 
menaces certain species. 
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It is not practicable here to discuss the causes of these fluctua- 
tions or to recommend measures for the protection of declining 
species. This must be left for the final report.’ It ought to be 
possible for this association to make its influence felt toward 
securing such uniform legislation in different States as may be 
used to check the slaughter of waterfowl and shore birds, which 
otherwise must result in the extirpation of several species. 


WILLIAM SWAINSON TO JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
(A hitherto unpublished letter.) 
BY RUTHVEN DEANE, 


_In Dr. Elliott Coues’s memorable address delivered at the Fif- 
teenth Congress of the American Ornithologists’ Union, entitled 
‘Auduboniana and other Matters of Present Interest,’? he called 
attention to the fact that the man whom Audubon finally selected 
to write the technical part of his ‘Ornithological Biography’ and 
*‘ Synopsis’ was William MacGillivray. He also stated how fortu- 
nate it was that he had not fallen into the clutches of William Swain- 
son as a collaborator in that great work, for in 1830 there were 
negotiations to that end. In ‘ The Auk’ for 1898 Dr. Coues pub- 
lished a letter of Swainson to Audubon; dated 2nd Oct. 1830, 
showing conclusively that further attempts to engage in a co- 
editorship were terminated. 

I have before me another letter of Swainson to Audubon, and 
while it bears no date, there is a memorandum at the end, in Audo- 


'The Decrease of Certain Birds and its Causes, with Suggestions for Bird 
Protection. Annual Report of Mass. State Board of Agriculture for 1904. 
In preparation. 

? Bird Lore, Vol. III, 1901, p. 9. 

3 William Swainson to John James Audubon (a hitherto unpublished letter). 
Auk, Vol. XV, 1898, pp. 11-13. 
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bon’s handwriting, “ Answered 29th Aug. 1830, J. J. A.”; so it 
is fair to presume it was received shortly before that date. 
This letter was written while negotiations were still in progress, 
and a short time prior to the letter published by Dr. Coues, and 
shows that self-importance which characterizes some of his other 
unpublished letters. 

I am under obligations to Miss M. Eliza Audubon, who has 
kindly allowed me to copy and publish this letter, for an exact 
transcript of the original. 


“ Thursday 
“ My dear Mr. Audubon. 


“T received your letter yesterday, and hasten to reply to it. By 
some mistake or other, of Havell’s, he has not sent the birds to 
which you allude, and I did not of course know that you had left 
them with him, now to your two propositions. 

“ First, as to boarding with us, you do not know, probably, that 
this is never done in England, except as a matter of necessity or 
profession, in which case the domestic establishment is framed 
accordingly. But this consideration would have no influence with 
me, in your case did other circumstances allow of it. It would 
however be attended with so many changes in our every-day domes- 
tic arrangements, that it becomes impossible. 

“Secondly, as to the proposition I once made you, I am fearful 
you have put it out of my power to do so much as I mighthave 
done, from your having distributed the very birds which would 
have been the materials I was to work upon; and upon which 
only, any scientific observations truly original, (& therefore worth 
putting into your book), must be founded. Fortunately, however, 
my own collection is not poor in North American Specimens, and 
these would still furnish a mass of interesting information /0 the 
Scientific. \t would be, however, highly advisable that all these 
species which I have not, but which you have brought home, and 
given away, should be borrowed back again, without delay. 

“Next as to plan. I have always told you that the plan you 
mention, so far as your own narrative goes, is the very dest which 
could possibly be chosen. You have to speak of the birds as they 
are alive, 7 to speak of their outward form, structure, and their 
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place in the great System of their Creator, for the true system, if 
I have, or anybody else, has discovered is not a Human System. 
If my views are correct, every observation you make, p/ain, unvar- 
nished, and strictly accurate, will fully and perfectly harmonize. 
Our parts are totally distinct, and we have no occasion to consult 
with each other what we should say at every page. Where our 
views may differ, I shall not, of course, say anything. My own 
remarks had better be kept distinct, in the form of “ Scientific 
Notes” to each letter, at the end, and in this way you will make 
the work, the standard authority on American Ornithology, which 
without Science, it certainly would not be, however interesting or 
valuable in other respects. 

“As to time, and remuneration, I shall have completed all my 
portion of Dr. Richardson’s* works in two months. I can then 
devote a portion of each day to yours. The terms of my remuner- 
ation will be those which I always receive from the Booksellers, 
and which are fixed, worth twelve guineas a sheet of the same 
size and Type as the Zoological Journal, each sheet being 16 pages, 
and each page averages 390 words, the calculation is there brought 
to a nicety, and you may spend as much as youchoose. If I have 
to revise and correct the proofs, make alterations etc. that will be 
something additional, I always charge this by the “me each sheet 
takes me, and would come to from 5/ to 7/6 a sheet but the book- 
sellers generally give me a round sum, which I name after trying 
the three first sheets of a work, with Dr. Richardson’s the case was 
different, I there had 300 for my assistance and drawings. It 
would of course be understood that my name stands in the title 
page as responsible for such portion as concerns me. 

“Should we arrange this matter, it will be time enough to fix on 


- other minor points. But I should like to know your decision soon, 


as I have been applied to in another quarter. Indeed I am already 
so full of business, that I have two years active employment before 
me. I go for two days to assist Burchell? in the arrangement of 


1 As co-author of Swainson and Richardson’s Fauna Boreali-Americana. 
Part II. The Birds. Born Nov. 5, 1787— died June 5, 186s. 

2 William John Burchell, explorer and naturalist, who collected extensively 
in Brazil, Africa, and other countries. Born 1782?— died March 3, 1863. 
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his African Birds prior to publication, the end of the month, I 
shall bear in mind what you say on the Woodpecker but I have 
peculiar notions on Species, which, as I de/ieve them correct, so I 
do not suffer to be influenced by the opinion of others, you will see 
more of this in my Book of American Birds. Our kindest remem- 
brance to Mrs. Audubon, and always look upon me as your sincere, 
but very plain spoken friend. 
W. SwalInson. 
“P.S. I had a long letter from Chas. Bonaparte! the other day, 
Vigors? is gone to Rome! ! 


“J. J. Audubon 
c/o Mr. Thomas Fowler, Bookseller, 


Manchester.” 


“ Answered 29th Aug. 1830. J. J. A.” 


PLUMAGE WEAR IN ITS RELATION TO PALLID 
SUBSPECIES.3 


BY JONATHAN DWIGHT, JR., M. D. 


A MORE progressive generation of ornithologists will no doubt 
possess itself of higher standards for estimating the value of sub- 
species. At present the standards are shifting, dependent too 
much upon individual opinion and often entirely inadequate, even 
in the hands of trained observers. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that geographical races are viewed with disfavor 
by many who realize their shortcomings. The millennium has not 
arrived when the worn and faded breeding bird will be discarded 
as an unreliable basis for subspecies, and many of our races rest 


} Charles Lucian Bonaparte. Born 1803 —died 1857. 

? Nicholas Aylward Vigors. Born 1787—died 1840. Naturalist. First 
Secretary of the Zoélogical Society of London. 

Read at the Twenty-second Congress of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Cambridge, Mass., November 29, 1904. 
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to-day upon no better foundation than a handful of worn speci- 
mens. ‘The question to which I wish to direct special attention is 
whether in describing geographical races sufficient distinction has 
been made between the effect of climate on the feather and of 
climate on the species. In one case the feather alone yields to 
environment, in the other the species yields, and there is a wide 
difference between the two. The pallid races of arid regions, 
where dry atmosphere and sunny skies are most potent bleaching 
agents, will illustrate my meaning. If the feather at the time of 
its growth reflects climatic conditions by its paleness, we have here 
an inherent character that may very properly be made the basis 
of a subspecies, but if on the other hand the feather differs in no 
wise from one growing in a land of moisture and fades only as the 
months roll by, its fading is an accidental character that ought 
never to be recognized by a subspecific name. There are those 
who fail to grasp this distinction and believe in naming differences 
whenever found ; but the real question at stake in not whether the 
paleness is of sufficient degree to merit a name, but whether the 
color is an intrinsic character. No one would think of calling 
a sunburnt man a subspecies, but the sunburnt plumage of the 
breeding bird is a fair mark for subspecific description ! 

The importance of the matter at once becomes obvious when 
we consider how many races depend for their recognition upon 
shades of color in breeding birds, and how little is known of the 
perfectly fresh plumage of these same birds. The effect of wear 
has been taken into account very little in naming them or perhaps 
largely guessed at, and what is most needed to-day is definite 
information regarding all the plumages of subspecies. This is no 
insignificant task, and though a thankless one it will be well worth 
the doing. My present intention is merely to call attention to it, 
for until moulting birds, which alone show the perfectly fresh 
plumage, are more abundant in collections than they are to-day, 
very little progress can be made in this direction. 

A number of reputable subspecies might be selected to illustrate 
how little the matter of wear has been taken into account in 
naming them, but a few will suffice to show that I am not dealing 
wholly with generalities. As a familiar example of a pallid desert 
race, I have chosen the Desert Sparrow Hawk (ako sparverius 
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Phalena), for in examining a series of over 200 Sparrow Hawks I 
have found an unusual number in the midst of moult, making 
accurate comparisons of old and new plumages possible. On 
comparing newly-moulted specimens from eastern North America, 
from the Mississippi Valley, from the Rocky Mountains, from 
British Columbia, from California, and from Arizona, I find that 
the fresh plumage of birds from all of these widely differing 
regions is identical. This is true not only of adults but of young 
birds in all plumages. Under these circumstances it is only 
possible to conclude that Sparrow Hawks after a moult fade into 
pale phalena in a dry climate, remaining darker wherever the 
atmosphere is more humid. Furthermore, it is significant that 
during the breeding season when fha/ena is perhaps most typical, 
the humidity of the air at Denver, we will say, is below 50% 
while in Boston or New York the average is above 70%. Similar 
conditions prevail at the time of the prenuptial moult, for the fresh 
plumage of the Arizona bird is as dark as that of the Eastern, and 
only fades on exposure to the hot dry air of the Southwest. As 
phalena therefore possesses no intrinsic character, it should not 
possess a name. The plumage is sunburnt, but there is none of 
the incipient variation of which races are thought to be the 
exponent. It is perhaps fortunate that the describer of phalena 
did not name the other “regional phases ” that he was able to dis- 
tinguish. What is true of the Sparrow Hawk is undoubtedly true 
of other species, but it is far easier to describe a race than it is to 
produce evidence that invalidates it, and easier still to confuse 
wear with subspecific characters. 

Most writers have concerned themselves with the effect of 
climate on the species, not its effect upon the individual. Mr. 
Grinnell, however, has discussed the effect of wear upon several 
California species (Auk, 1902, pp. 128-131). He states that a 
race of the Russet-backed Thrush known as edica does not in_ 
early summer differ from typical ws/u/a/a taken in Sitka, Alaska, 
but later in the season fades in the drier, brighter atmosphere of 
California. This is unquestionably true, and I have satisfied 
myself of the fact by the examination of numerous specimens. It 
is desirable, however, to compare fresh plumages; still, in the- 
case of this Thrush, unless the new plumage is alike in both forms 
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at the period of the last moult, California breeding birds could 
hardly be matched by those from Alaska. 

My conclusions in regard to the American Goldfinch (Astraga- 
linus tristis) are along this same line (Auk, 1902, pp. 149-164). I 
stated that I could find practically no difference in color between 
the fresh plumage of the California race sa/icamans and that of the 
eastern bird. In this case, however, the eastern Goldfinch seems 
to be the pallid race, and this is naturally to be expected, for 
where sa/icamans is found on the Pacific Coast the humidity 
averages about 10% greater than in the East. 

Some plumages and some colors yield more rapidly to wear 
while others are practically insusceptible, especially those plumages 
having metallic colors like the Hummingbirds or Swallows. It is 
perhaps significant that there are few races of these and similar 
species. The Cliff Swallow (/etrochelidon lunifrons) that builds 
his nest in the shadow of the desert mesas differs not a whit from 
his brother that skims the green fields of New England, nor does 
the plumage of the Dove (Zenaidura macrura), so widely distrib- 
uted over both humid and arid portions of the United States, 
yield to atmospheric variations. There is, however, an odd excep- 
tion in the case of the Purple Martin (Progne sudbis), of which a 
pale race hesperia, has been described based entirely on characters 
of the adult female. As a matter of fact she yields to climatic 
influences only at the points (the collar, the forehead, etc.) where 
she lacks metallic feathers. The male, on the other hand, being 
wholly steel-blue and resistant at every point, shows no variation 
from season to season. There does, however, seem to be one 
slight character in the somewhat whiter tail-coverts of the western 
female, but it does not hold in young females nor in young males, 
both eastern and western birds having the tail-coverts equally 
white. We have, therefore, at best, a race which rests upon one 
weak character, peculiar to one sex, and to the adults only of that 
sex. 

The immediate and obvious effects of humidity as a preserva- 
tive of plumage have not been carefully estimated in individual 
races and if a bird must be caught on its breeding ground to tell 
what subspecies it belongs to, it looks as if there might be some- 
thing wrong with the subspecies. Take the case of Alma’s 
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Thrush (Hylocichla ustulata alme) which it is claimed differs 
from swainsoni by its grayer coloration, a character that would 
seem more likely to have been inherited from northern ancestors 
than imposed by present climatic conditions. I have compared 
a good many breeding birds from Alaska with others from Eastern 
Canada and the difference between them is very slight and not 
easily made out. The Alaska birds average slightly grayer but I 
have seen several Canadian specimens that are typical a/me. 
What the variation in the fresh plumage of a/m@ may be I do not 
know, but swaznsoni shows so great individual variation, that I 
think it would be mere guesswork to call pale winter birds taken 
in Texas, we will say, a/m@ and dark ones swainsoni. Here again 
I believe the validity of the subspecies turns on the comparison 
of fresh plumages which are not at present available, and the same 
thing may be said of the Juncos and the Horned Larks and a 
dozen other species of birds whose limits of variation in fresh 
plumage are quite unknown. Among the thousands of birds in 
collections a very small percentage throw light upon this matter, 
and until new plumages are thoroughly studied there is ample 
justification for regarding many of the pallid races with suspicion. 
To place them on a thoroughly scientific basis, eliminate the 
direct effects of wear and the characters which remain will repre- 
sent to a greater or lesser degree geographical variation. Unless 
I am much mistaken subspecies will eventually be recognized by 
better characters than those visible in breeding birds alone, and 
will represent more thorough work than the mere matching of 
shades of color or averaging of dimensions. The discovery of 
new races will mean more work and less play. 
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NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE AU SABLE 
VALLEY, MICHIGAN. 


BY NORMAN A. WOOD AND EARL H. FROTHINGHAM. 


Tue recent discovery of the breeding of Kirtland’s Warbler in 
the valley of the Au Sable River, Mich., has given that region a 
peculiar interest from an ornithological standpoint. The fact that 
this bird has remained so long unknown indicates that the bird 
life of the vicinity has been very little studied, and observations 
upon it should be of value. 

These observations were made during two trips undertaken by 
Mr. T. G. Gale and the writer as follows: On June 13, 1903, we 
drove from West Branch, Ogemaw Co., Mich., to the Au Sable 
River, and stopped at the home of James Parmalee, three miles 
north of the village of Luzerne in Oscoda County. Exclusive of 
the river valleys, the country traversed is typical of this region. 
It consists of wide sand and gravel plains varied by morainal 
ridges and marshy depressions, and extensively dotted with burnt 
stumps and logs, which identify it as “old pine lands.” Large 
areas are almost without ground cover; in others jack and Norway 
pines occur in scattered clusters interspersed with scrub scarlet 
oak and aspen, while the ground is hidden by thick growths of 
sweet fern, blackberry, and huckleberry bushes. The barrenness 
of the soil is-attested by numbers of deserted farms. 

At the river valley we found four general types of vegetation, 
each apparently dependent upon drainage and the elevation of the 
site above the river. The lowest of these occur on limited areas 
of bottom land, and is largely composed of elms and ashes, with 
a thick undergrowth of berry bushes and seedling hardwoods. 
Among the birds noticed in this vegetation were, Chestnut-sided 
and Black and White Warblers, Cedar Waxwings, Wood Pewees, 
Great Crested Flycatchers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, and Song 
Sparrows. 

About ten or fifteen feet above the level of the river is a relatively 
dry terrace on which scrub oak and sweet fern grow in abundance. 
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This terrace continues for a distance of one hundred to two hun- 
dred yards from the river, and here we saw Robins, Kingbirds, 
Flickers, Cowbirds, Goldfinches, Vesper Sparrows, Chipping Spar- 
rows, and Brown Thrashers. 

From this terrace a steep, swampy slope covered with spruce, 
balsam, white cedar, and tamarack rises eighty to one hundred feet 
to a morainal topography, the greater part of which presents a dry, 
sandy surface supporting thickets of jack pine undergrown with 
sweet fern. Characteristic birds of the slope are the Black-throated 
Green Warbler, White-throated Sparrow, Whip poor-will, Hermit 
Thrush, Ovenbird, Song Sparrow, Hairy Woodpecker, and Ruffed 
Grouse ; while among those of the higher, dry land are the Field 
Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Junco, Shore Lark, and Kirtland’s 
Warbler. Several birds, including the Sparrow Hawks, the larger 
Buzzards, Blue Jays, and Chickadees were found to be of general 
distribution. 

On the second day following our arrival, while walking among 
jack pines on a ridge about three hundred yards from the river, 
we heard a strange bird song which we traced to a warbler with 
which we were not familiar. We saw near by two other warblers 
of the same kind, both of which were singing. At eleven o’clock 
of the same day we drove from Parmalee’s northwest to the north 
branch of the river, a distance of seven miles. During the first 
hour of the drive we heard the song at six or eight places along 
the road, and at last saw one of the warblers on a high, burned 
stump in a slashing. Mr. Gale shot the bird, which proved to be 
a breeding male. From this time on we saw no more of the warb- 
lers, which seemed to be confined to jack pine thickets. After 
our return, — June 21, —to Ann Arbor, the specimen was identified 
as Kirtland’s Warbler’ and placed in the University Museum. 

The discovery of this breeding colony of Kirtland’s Warbler, 
added to the fact that among the birds of the locality several north. 
ern forms had been observed, notably the Arctic Three-toed Wood- 
pecker, the Junco, the White-throated Sparrow, and the Pine 
Siskin, made it desirable to study further the bird life of the river 
valley. Accordingly another trip was taken. 


1 Bull. Mich. Ornith. Club, Vol. IV, p. 61. 
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Mr. Gale and the writer started on a second trip from the town 
of Roscommon, August 8, and floated the length of the Au Sable 
River, — about three hundred miles, making the trip in fifteen days. 
Kirtland’s Warbler was not seen on this trip, although the localities 
where it had previously been were carefully searched. ' 

The Au Sable River rises in the southwest corner of Otsego 
County. It flows almost due south to Grayling, whence it bends 
to the east. It receives two large tributaries in Crawford County, 
viz.: the South Branch, rising in Roscommon County, some twenty 
miles east of Roscommon, and the North Branch, whose head is 
in Otsego Lake, Otsego County. Big Creek enters from the south 
in Oscoda County, and the Lower South Branch in Iosco County, 
and this completes the number of larger tributaries. The stream _ 
drains a topography of glacial origin, and as a consequence fre- 
quently cuts through morainal ridges, which give the river its steep 
bare bluffs of sand or clay. These bluffs are usually crowned 
with a thin turf bearing stunted jack pines and thick mats of sweet 
fern. ‘The bluffs alternate with areas of low land, known respec- 
tively as cedar and hardwood swamps. The former consist of 
thick stands of white cedar, balsam, spruce, tamarack, and birches, 
in varying proportions. In the hardwood swamps white elms 
predominate, associated with basswood, white and black ash, and 
red maple. The banks are lined for long stretches with bushy 
alders. At other places the bank vegetation is of saw-grass, wild 
rice, milkweeds, golden-rod, cardinal flower, and sour dock, with 
arrowhead, spatterdock, eel grass, and pickerel weed growing in 


1 During the summer of 1904 I made the following observations with regard 
to the occurrence of Kirtland’s Warbler in Crawford County. On July 21, 
a male was heard and seen on the top ofa high, sandy ridge, a mile north of 
Higgins Lake. This ridge was covered with an open sprout growth of red, 
white and scarlet oaks, red maple, black cheery, june-berry, and prairie willow, 
not over eight feet high. A heavy undergrowth of brake, sweet fern, and 
huckleberry bushes completely concealed the ground. A pair of these birds 
was observed at the same locality on successive days for at least a week, but 
though they were seen with insects in their bills and gave every indication of 
nesting, I was unable to find the nest. A second pair was observed July 22, 
about a half mile from the above location, but these:birds apparently were not 
nesting. 
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the water. Lenticular islands are of frequent occurrence wherever 
logs or stumps have lodged in the channel. 

A noticeable change is to be observed in the tree life of the river 
as one passes from Crawford and Oscoda counties into the lower 
waters of Alcona and Iosco counties. Here a gradual increase 
may be noted in the areas covered by willows and poplars, while 
swamp oaks, hard and soft maple, and hemlocks tend to replace 
the soft woods of the cedar swamps. This change in the charac- 
ter of the vegetation is probably due to the varying proportions of 
high and low lands, the latter, as is usual in the lower and older 
parts of a river valley, increasing in amount toward the mouth 
of the river. 

The accompanying list of 103 species of birds, in which Mr. 
Wood’s and my notes have been incorporated, was taken from the 
notes made during each excursion, and thus represents more or 
less completely the bird life of the valley, for the period from June 
13 to September 22. — E. H. F. 


The observations and data which I have contributed to the fol- 
lowing list were made during two trips on the river in the summer 
of 1903. The first trip was made in search of the Kirtland Warbler 
for the University Museum,’ and extended down the South Branch 
from Roscommon to the Au Sable, and as far as Big Creek in 
Oscoda County. This is about seventy miles, by river, from 
Roscommon. My notes on this trip cover a period of sixteen 
days, from June 30 to July 16, and therefore at a time when most 
of the birds were breeding, or feeding young. This gives us a 
list of the summer residents. 

My second trip was made in company with Professor J. E. 
Reighard. On the morning of Sept. 6, we started down the Au 
Sable River from Grayling in a boat to make a survey of the life 
in and along the river. This trip occupied fifteen days and cov- 
ered a distance of about one hundred miles in a straight line, or 
about three hundred by the river. 

Grayling is a small town of about 1500 inhabitants, and is situ- 
ated in the western part of Crawford County, Michigan, on the 


1 Bull. Mich. Ornith. Club, Vol. V, pp. 1-13. 
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eastern side of a high ridge which is the watershed of this part of 
Michigan, and is the highest land on the lower peninsula. It is 
1300 to 1450 feet above the sea. From this watershed in Otsego 
County starts the Au Sable River, the main stream running south 
to Grayling about twenty-five miles, then east and southeast to 
Oscoda on Lake Huron. The North Branch, a good sized stream, 
also starts in Otsego County and running southeast joins the 
main stream about thirty miles east of Grayling. This town is 
built on a high, level, barren terrace of light colored sand and is a 
poor place for birds. I saw here the English Sparrow, the Song, 
Vesper, and Chipping Sparrows, a flock of Red-winged Blackbirds, 
a few Robins and a Marsh Hawk near the river. 

The Au Sable River here is small, only two to three rods wide 
and deep enough to float a small boat; the banks are lined with 
cedars, most of them dead. I had fine views of the birds which 
were feeding in the trees along the river. In the dead trees I saw 
the Hairy, Downy, and Red-headed Woodpeckers (this last spe- 
cies not very common here), Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, both the 
White and Red-breasted Nuthatches, and the Flickers. ‘These 
latter and the Blue Jays were never out of sight or sound. In the 
live cedars and tamaracks I saw the Goldfinches, Kinglets and 
Myrtle Warblers. We had gone but a few miles when I sawa 
Lincoln’s Sparrow perched in a low bush at the edge of a thick 
swamp. We had the opportunity (my first) of seeing this rare 
sparrow at close range, about fifty feet. Its peculiar color and 
markings make this bird easy to identify. While I was waiting for 
a better shot the bird disappeared in the thick brush and was not 
seen again. Near here I saw a Tennessee Warbler, close to the 
edge of the water, and heard the sharp rattle of a Kingfisher. 
Flocks of Chickadees were feeding in the cedars, while on the 
higher banks I saw the Junco. 

At the junction of the North Branch with the Au Sable we 
camped for two days. ‘This was not far from the locality where, 
in July, 1 found the Kirtland Warblers breeding, and on Sept. 12 
we made a visit to the locality. I did not expect to find any of 
the birds so late in the season. The spot looked the same as 
when I last saw it, even to the tree where I first saw the male of 
the first nest. This bird used this tree as a post of observation 
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and for song. The day that I found the nest he flew down scold- 
ing and alighted near the top of a small jack pine immediately 
under this tree. Between this tree and the road was the place 
where I found the first nest.? 

In the immediate vicinity of the nest we saw the Bluebird, 
Robin, Chipping, Song, and Vesper Sparrows, Slate-colored Junco, 
White-breasted and Red-breasted Nuthatches, Flicker, Kingbird, 
Sparrow Hawk, Hairy, Downy, and Red-headed Woodpeckers. I 
found these birds breeding here in July. 

In the cedar swamps and at the edge of the plains bred the 
Hermit, Wood, and Wilson’s Thrushes, also the Ruffed Grouse, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Towhee, Brown Thrasher, White-throated 
Sparrow, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bird, Cedar Bird, Red- 
eyed Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Nashville and Yellow 
Warblers, Brown Creeper, Black-throated Blue and Chestnut- 
sided Warblers, Oven-bird, Black-throated Green Warbler, Cat- 
bird, Redstart, Winter Wren, Bob-white (rare), Mourning Dove, 
Barred Owl, Great Horned Owl, Yellow-billed and Black-billed 
Cuckoos, Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker (I shot a young bird 
July 10, 1903), Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Pileated Woodpecker, 
Whip-poor-will, Nighthawk, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Crested 
Flycatcher, Olive-sided Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Wood Pee- 
wee, Blue Jay, White-rumped Shrike, Crow, Cowbird, Bronzed 
Grackle, and American Goldfinch. Along the river bred the 
Hooded Merganser, Kingfisher, Bank Swallow, Spotted Sand- 
piper, Great Blue Heron, Bald Eagle, American Woodcock, 
Phoebe (under the bridges), and Marsh Hawk. I was told that 
the Spruce or Canada Grouse nested on the plains, but I did not 


1] think they migrate slowly in the fall, reaching southern Michigan about 
the fifteenth or twentieth of August. Lynds Jones, in the ‘ Birds of Ohio,’ p. 
185, reports seeing two near Ironton, Lawrence Co., Ohio, Aug. 28, 1902. I 
expect these birds the first two weeks in August at Ann Arbor, Mr. J. A. 
Parmalee writes me that the last Kirtland seen in this colony in 1903 was Aug. 
20, and the last one seen in 1904 was on Sept. 3. His earliest spring record 
is May 3, 1904, and the earliest nesting record June 6, 1904, a set of three. 
Mr. Parmalee says: ‘“‘ The male does not help build the nest, but sits near by 
and sings constantly.” He also states that this colony is much larger than in 
1903. 
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see this species. I found hunters who reported that they had 
taken them in fall or winter. 

As we went down the river the descent was very gradual for the 
first two hundred miles, about 200 feet for every roo miles, until 
we reached the rapids in Alcona County where the fall was 269 
feet per hundred miles, and perhaps one half of this fall occurs in 
a distance of five miles.’ 

Passing from Alcona into Iosco County, the descent was quite 
noticeable and the river much swifter. In the lower fifty miles 
the river was slower and full of islands; the channel also was 
wide and marshy, with submerged swamps full of dead trees. 
Here we saw the willow along the river’s margin. Below the 
rapids we saw for the first time extensive meadows, and in them 
were the Meadowlark and Red-winged Blackbirds. 

In the region of highest altitude, or from Grayling, Oscoda 
County, 1250 feet, down to Flat Rock, Alcona County, about goo 
feet, we find some northern forms such as White-throated Sparrow, 
Junco, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Winter Wren, Hermit Thrush, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, and Kirt- 
land’s Warbler, all Canadian fauna. Below goo feet (to the lake, 
581 feet) we found such forms as the Meadowlark, Purple Martin, 
Yellow-throated Flycatchers, Mourning Dove, and the Red-winged 
Blackbird. — N, A. W. 


ANNOTATED LIsT. 


1. Colymbusauritus. HorNED GREBE.— Alcona Co., Sept. 19, one seen 
in a bayou. 

2. Podilymbus podiceps. Prep-BILLED GREBE.— Crawford Co., Sept. 
12, very few seen. Oscoda Co., Sept. 15, dccasionally seen. Alcona Co., 
Sept. 20, one seen. Iosco Co., Sept. 21, quite rare. 

3. Merganser americanus. AMERICAN MERGANSER. — Crawford Co., 
Sept. 5, two seen. Oscoda Co., Sept. 18, a pair seen at mouth of North 
Branch. Alcona Co., Sept. 19, a female seen on the river. These were 
perhaps migrants. 

4. Lophodytes cucullatus. HoopEp MERGANSER.— Crawford Co., 
June 30. Several females with young were seen on South Branch. 


1 These estimates of altitude were made from data kindly furnished by Mr. 
Frank Leverett. 
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On July 1, several broods unable to fly were seen. Oscoda Co. July 1, 
one young shot; Sept. 13, 16, common. Alcona Co., Sept. 19-20, 
common. Iosco Co., Sept. 21-22. Common, breeds. 

5. Anas boschas. MALiarp.—TIosco Co., Sept. 21. Two seen, prob- 
ably migrants. 

6. Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck.— AlconaCo., Sept. 19. One 
i] seen, no doubt a migrant. 
i] 7. Ardea herodias. Great BLiue Heron.— Crawford Co., Aug. 13, 
| June 30, Sept. 6, occasional. Young and old observed. Oscoda Co., 
| Aug. 19, frequent; July 1, common. Alcona Co., Sept. 19, one seen. 
Iosco Co., Aug. 22, frequent ; Sept. 20-21, a few seen. 
8. Philohela minor. AmrRIcAN Woopcock.— Crawford Co., Aug. 12, 
/ saw three in a swamp of conifers and hardwoods with thick underbrush. 
| Oscoda Co., July 1, near Butler Bridge in elm woods; Sept. 15, mouth of 
Big Creek, four seen. Reported as breeding by James Buchanan, a 
| 


Hie resident. 
HI) | g. Helodromas solitarius. SoLtiraAry SANDPIPER.— Crawford Co., 
Aug. 8, frequent. Oscoda Co., Aug. 19, frequent. Tosco Co., Aug. 6. 
10. Actitis macularia. SpoTrED SANpPiIPER.— Crawford Co., Aug. 13, 
June 30, Sept. 6, 12, common. Oscoda Co., June 14, frequent; nest 
seen (Frothingham) ; July 2-16, Aug. 7, 16, 19, Sept. 13-15, common. 
Alcona Co., Sept. 19, common. lIosco Co., Sept. 20, 21, common. 
Almost constantly in sight of the bird all along the river (Wood). 

11. Colinus virginianus. Bos-wnire.— Crawford Co., June 16, occa- 
i! | sional ; June 30, one heard near Roscommon ; Aug. 9, occasional ; Sept. 
| 5. A few flocks are said to have worked in near Grayling from the south 

/ and west during the last ten years. Alcona Co., Aug. 20, occasional. 

HI 12. Bonasa umbellus. Rurrep Grousr.— Crawford Co., Sept. 13, two 4 
seen. Oscoda Co., June 13, female and young seen; Aug. 7, 15, frequent ; 
i H | July 4, one seen at Butler Bridge, adult male. Alcona Co., Aug. 20, 
| frequent; Sept. 20, one male shot. Iosco Co., Aug. 22, occasional; Sept. 


21, one male shot. 
13. Zenaidura macroura. MourNING Dove.— Crawford Co., Aug. 9, 
/ 13, occasional ; June 30, Sept. 6, a few pairs seen. Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, 
| July 2, 15, occasional. Alcona Co., Sept. 20, not common. Iosco Co., 
| Hi Sept. 21, one pair observed. 
Vil 14. Circus hudsonius. Marsu Hawk.— Crawford Co., Sept. 5. Gray- 
HW ling, immature male seen. Oscoda Co., July 7,not common. Alcona Co., 
Aug. 20, one seen. 
15. Accipiter velox. SHARP-SHINNED HAwk. — Oscoda Co., Aug. 19, 


| a female shot. 

| | 16. Accipiter cooperii. Cooper’s HAwk.— Crawford Co., Sept. 8, one 
a seen. Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, occasional. Iosco Co., Aug. 22, one seen. 
17. Buteo borealis. REp-TAILED HAwk.— Crawford Co., Sept. 10, 
| occasionally seen. Oscoda Co., Sept. 15, a pair seen at McKinley. 
| Alcona Co., Aug. 20, two seen; Sept. 20. Iosco Co., Sept. 20, 21, 
occasional. 
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18. Halizétus leucocephalus. EaGie.— Crawford Co., June 30, 
two seen, one young bird; Sept. 7, 9, occasional. Heard of one pair breed- 
ing on the South Branch. 

19. Falco sparverius. AMERICAN SPARROW HAwk.— Crawford Co., 
Aug. 9, occasional; Aug. 13, frequent; June 30, July 10, Sept. 6, com- 
mon. Breeding in the dead trees on the plains; young seen. Oscoda 
Co., June 15, Aug. 17, frequent; July 2, 16, Sept. 13, 15, common. 
Alcona Co., Sept. 19, 20, most common hawk seen. Tosco Co., Sept. 21, 
commonly seen. 

20. Pandion halizétus carolinensis. Osprrey.—Crawford Co., Sept. 9, 
shot an immature bird at Camp Stevens, eight miles east of Grayling. 
Probably breeds ; a number seen. Oscoda Co., Sept. 15, occasionally 
seen. Alcona Co., Aug. 20, one seen ; Sept. 20. Iosco Co., Sept. 21. 

21. Syrnium varium. BARRED OwL.— Oscoda Co., Aug. 18, one seen. 
Alcona Co., Aug. 20, one heard. 

22. Bubo virginianus. Great HorNED OwL.—Crawford Co., June 30, 
three seen on South Branch, two were young; Aug. 9, common, young 
shot; Aug. 10, 11, common; Sept. 3, two seen. Oscoda Co., Aug. 13, 17, 
saw one each day ; Aug. 18, 19, common; July 2, Sept. 12, saw a number. 
Alcona Co., Sept. 19, common. Iosco Co., Sept. 20, 21, common. 

23. Coccyzus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. — Oscoda Co., 
July 4, 12, occasional; probably breeds. 

24. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. BLACK-BILLED Cuckoo.— Oscoda 
Co., July 7, 12, occasional. Iosco Co., Sept. 20, one seen. 

25. Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER. Crawford Co., Aug. 8-13, 
common; June 30, July 10, common, breeding in the high banks, young 
seen ; Sept. 6, 12, common. Oscoda Co., June 14, frequent; July 2, 16, 
Aug. 16, 19, Sept. 10, 14, common. Alcona Co., Sept. 19. Iosco Co., 
Aug. 22, common; Sept. 20, 21. 

26. Dryobates villosus. Hairy WooppEcKER.— Crawford Co., Aug. 
9, 13, June 30, July 10, Sept. 6, common. Oscoda Co., June 16, frequent ;. 
Aug. 15, common, Aug. 19, frequent ; July 2, 16, common, young seen; 
Sept. 11, common. Iosco Co., Sept. 20, 21. 

27. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy WooppEcKErR. — Craw- 
ford Co., Aug. 13, frequent; June 30, July 10, Sept. 6, 10, common. Os- 
coda Co., Aug. 17, frequent ; July 2, 16, Sept. 13, 15, common. Tosco Co., 
Aug. 22, frequent, Sept. 20, 21. 

28. Picoides arcticus. ArcTic THREE-TOED WoopPECKER.—Crawford 
Co., July 10, one young female shot two miles west of North Branch ; 
Sept. 12, one shot, adult male, two miles north of the mouth of North 
Branch. Oscoda Co., June 18, one seen. 

29. Sphyrapicus varius. YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER.— Crawford 
Co., June 15, not common ; Aug. 9, 13, frequent; June 30, July 2, com- 
mon, young shot; Sept. 6, common. Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, occasional ; 
July 2, 16, common; Sept. 15, one immature male shot at mouth of Big 
Creek. Breeds. Alcona Co., Sept. 19, occasional. losco Co., Aug. 22, 
occasional; Sept. 21, occasional. 
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30. Ceophlceus pileatus abieticolas NorTHERN PILEATED Woop- 
PECKER. — Oscoda Co., July 5. Reported as breeding at Butler Bridge. 
Alcona Co., Sept. 19, one seen near river bank. 

31. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. R&ED-HEADED WooDPECKER.—Craw- 
ford Co., Aug. 12, 13, not common; June 30, occasional. Oscoda Co,, 
Aug. 15, frequent; July 2, 15, common in Kirtland Warbler colony, 
young seen; Sept. 18, McKinley, one immature male shot. Alcona Co., 
Aug. 20, frequent ; Sept. 19. Tosco Co., Aug. 22, frequent; Sept. 20. 

32. Colaptes auratus. FLicker.— Crawford Co., Aug. 8, common ; 
Aug. 9, frequent ; Aug. 13, common; June 30, July 10, common, breeding 
on South Branch; Sept. 6, common. Oscoda Co., June 14, Aug. 15, 19, 
July 2, 16, Sept. 13, common. Alcona Co., Sept. 19, common. Iosco 
Co., Aug. 6, Aug. 22, frequent ; Sept. 20, 21, common. Most common 
Woodpecker of this section of the State (Wood). 

33. Antrostomus vociferus. WuHIP-POOR-WILL.— Crawford Co., Aug. 
8, 12, common ; Aug. 13, July 6, frequent ; Sept. 9, one shot at Steven’s 
Camp. Oscoda Co., June 14, Aug. 7,15, frequent; July 5, 15, common; 
Sept. 13, one heard calling in the evening. Alcona Co., Aug. 19, fre- 
quent. Tosco Co., Aug. 22, frequent. 

34. Chordeiles virginianus. NiGHTHAWK. — Crawford Co., Aug. 8, 
July 10, common; Aug. 7, common at Mio, pair nesting; Aug. 15, 19, 
common; July 5, one shot with egg in ovary; very common. Iosco Co., 
Aug. 22, common. 

35. Chetura pelagica. CHIMNEY Swirt.—Crawford Co., Aug. 8, occa- 
sional; Aug. 9, 13, frequent; July 10. Oscoda Co., June 18, occasional; 
July 3, 15, occasionally seen. 

36. Trochilus colubris. RuBy-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. — Crawford 
Co., Aug. 9, common ; Aug. 13, frequent ; Sept. 10, one seen. 

37. Tyrannus tyrannus. KiINGsirD.— Crawford Co., Aug. 9, 13, com- 
mon; June 30, common; July 16, a nest was seen near Roscommon on 
top of a four-foot stump; it contained four eggs. Oscoda Co., June 13, 
Aug. 7, at Mio; Aug. 15, at Butler Bridge ; Aug. 19, at Mio, common; 
July 2, 16, common, nest found. losco Co., Aug. 6, 22, common. None 
seen in Sept., they having probably migrated (Wood). 

38. Myiarchus crinitus. CrrEsTED FLYCATCHER. — Oscoda Co., June 
14, July 7, Aug. 19, occasional. 

39. Sayornis phebe. PHase.— Crawford Co., June 30, July 10, Sept. 
12, common. Seen near the bridges along the river, nesting under them. 
Oscoda Co., June 15, occasional, one evidently nesting under a bridge ; 
July 2, 16, Sept. 13. Alcona Co., Aug. 20, one heard; Sept. 19. Iosco 
Co., Sept. 21. 

40. Nuttallornis borealis. OLIve-sipeD FLYCATCHER. — Crawford Co., 
June 16, seen on tops of jack pines; Aug. 9, one shot. Oscoda Co., June 
18, in tops of tall pines, rare. 

41. Contopus virens. Woop PEWEE. — Crawford Co., Aug. 9, 13, com- 
mon; June 30, July 10, Sept. 6, common. Oscoda Co., June 14, Aug. 15, 
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19, common; July 2, 15, Sept. 13, common. Alcona Co., Sept. 19. 
Iosco Co., Aug. 6, at Au Sable; Aug. 22, Sept. 21, common. 

42. Empidonax minimus. Least FYLCATCHER.—Ogemaw Co., June 
18, common. Crawford Co., June 30, Sept. 12, July 10. Nest on jack 
pine bough, 2 fresh eggs, two miles west of North Branch. Oscoda Co., 
July 3, 15, Sept. 12, common. Alcona Co., Sept. 19, common. losco Co., 
Sept. 21, common. 

43. Otocoris alpestris praticola. HorNEp LARK. — Oscoda 
Co., July 10, a few seen on the plains; Sept. 18, a flock seen at McKinley. 
Breeds on plains back from the river; fairly common. 

44. Cyanocitta cristata. Brure Jay.-——-Crawford Co., Aug. 8, 9, fre- 
quent; Aug. 13, common, June 30, Sept. 5, common, breeding in pines. 
Oscoda Co., June 13, frequent; Aug. 15, common; Aug. 19, frequent ; 
July 2, 16, Sept. 13, very common. Alcona Co., Sept. 19. Iosco Co., 
Aug. 22, Sept. 20, 21, common. 

45. Corvus brachyrhynchos, AMERICAN Crow. — Crawford Co., Aug. 
13, frequent ; June 30, Sept. 6, common; young seen. Oscoda Co., June 
13, Aug. 15, frequent; July 2, 16, Sept. 12. Alcona Co., Aug. 20, fre- 
quent; Sept. 19, common. Iosco Co., Aug. 22, occasional ; Sept. 20, 21, 
common. 

46. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bonorink.— Oscoda Co., July 4. Re- 
ported at Luzerne (Royce) as breeding in clover meadows. 

47- Molothrus ater. Cowsirp.— Crawford Co., June 30, common, 
young seen. Oscoda Co., June 14, common near Butler Bridge; July 2, 
16,common. Not seen in Sept. 

48. Agelaius pheeniceus. ReD-wINGED BLAcCKBIRD.— Iosco Co., Sept. 
19, a large flock seen and heard singing near the river. 

49. Sturnella magna. MEApOWLARK.— Oscoda Co., July 5, occa- 
sional. Reported as breeding in meadows near Luzerne (Royce). Alcona 
Co., Sept. 19, common in old meadows. Tosco Co., Aug. 6. 

50. Icterus galbula. BALTIMORE ORIOLE. — Oscoda Co., July 4, Lu- 
zerne. Reported breeding by a resident, Mr. O. Royce. 

51. Quiscalus quiscula eneus. — BRONZED GRACKLE. — Crawford Co., 
June 16, frequent; Aug. 13, June 30, Sept. 6, common; Sept. 13. 
Oscoda Co., July 2, 16, common; breeding in pines along the river near 
Butler Bridge. Alcona Co., Sept. 19, a few seen. Iosco Co., Aug. 6, Aug. 
22, frequent ; Sept. 21. 

52. Carpodacus purpureus. PurPLE Fincu. — Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, 
shot one in scrub oaks, several seen. Tosco Co., Aug. 22, saw one on the 
river bank. 

53. Loxia curvirostra minor. AMERICAN CROsSsBILL.— Oscoda Co., 
Aug. 7, at Mio; saw one close at hand, others flying. 

54. Astragalinus tristis. AMERICAN GoLprincn.—Crawford Co., 
June 16, 30, Aug. 9, 13, common. Saw them on the South Branch. Sept. 
6, common. Oscoda Co., June 15, Aug. 15, 19. July 2, 16, Sept. 12, 
common. Sawthem on the North Branch. Alcona Co., Sept. 19, com- 
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mon. Some in full plumage. Iosco Co., Aug. 6,common. At Au Sable 
Aug. 22, common ; Sept. 20, 21, common. 

55. Spinus pinus. Prine Siskin. — Crawford Co., Aug. 12, common; 
flocks seen passing overhead. Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, occasionally seen. 

56. Pocecetes gramineus. VESPER SPARROW.—Crawtord Co., June 
16, frequent among jack pines and low oaks; Aug. 8, common; Aug. 13, 
frequent ; June 30, Sept. 6, common along South Branch of Au Sable, 
and on the main stream. Oscoda Co., June 13, Aug. 15, common ; July 
2, 16, Sept. 13, common, breeding. losco Co., Sept. 20, 21, common. 

57. Zonotrichia albicollis. WHtITE-THROATED SPARROW. — Crawford 
Co., June 16, frequent, evidently nesting in a cedar swamp; Aug. 8, 9, 13, 
frequent; June 30, young seen; Sept.6. Oscoda Co., June 13, frequent ; 
June 14, nesting; Aug. 7, 16, frequent; July 2, Sept. 12, a few seen. 
Alcona Co., Aug. 20, occasional. 

58. Spizella monticola. TREE Sparrow. —Iosco Co., Aug. 6. In 
flock with Juncos. 

59. Spizella socialis. CHippInG SpARRow.— Crawford Co., June 15. 
Aug. 13, common; June 30, July 15, Sept. 6, North Branch. I found a 
nest in a small jack pine near the Kirtland Warbler colony (Wood). 
Oscoda Co., June 13, Aug. 7, at Mio; Aug. 15, common; July 2, 16, com- 
mon, Butler Bridge. Breeding, young seen. Alcona Co., Sept. 19, com- 
mon. losco Co., Aug. 6, at Au Sable ; Sept. 20, 21, very common. 

60. Spizella pusilla. FirLp SpARRow. — Crawford Co., Aug. 8, com- 
mon in jack pines; June 17, occasional. Oscoda Co., Aug. 7, frequent, 
at Mio. 

61. Junco hyemalis. SLATE-cOLORED JuNco.—Crawtord Co., July 
10, Sept. 12, common. Oscoda Co., June 15, feeding young; Aug. 15, 
frequent in jack pines; July 2, 15, common, breeding in the same locality 
with Kirtland’s Warbler (Wood); Sept. 13, 15. Alcona Co., Sept. 19. 
Iosco Co., Aug. 6, in flock with .SA7zel/a monticola; Aug. 24, at Au Sable, 
frequent ; Sept. 20, 21, common. 

62. Melospiza cinerea melodia. SonG SpARROW.— Crawford Co., June 
16, common, shot young; Aug. 8, 9, 13, common; June 30, common; seen 
on South Branch; Sept. 6, common. Oscoda Co., June 13, common ; 
Aug. 15, frequent. July 2, Sept. 12,common. Breeding in vicinity of 
the Kirtland Warbler colony (Wood). Alcona Co., Aug. 19, Sept. 19, 
common. losco Co., Aug. 6, Au Sable; Aug. 22, Sept. 20, 21, common. 

63. Melospiza lincolnii. LINcoLN’s SpARROW.—Crawtord Co., Sept. 
6. I saw one a few miles east of Grayling on the edge of the Au Sable 
River in thick brush, evidently on its way south (Wood). 

64. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Townrr.— Crawford Co., Aug. 8, 9, 
common; Aug. 13, frequent; Sept. 6, June 30, common; breeds in same 
locality as Kirtland’s Warbler (Wood). Oscoda Co., June 13, July 2, 15, 
Aug. 15, Sept. 13, common. Alcona Co., Sept. 19. Tosco Co., Aug. 22, 
Sept. 20, 22, common. 

65. Zamelodia ludoviciana. ROsE-BREASTED GROSBEAK.— Crawford 
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Co., Aug. 9, occasional. Oscoda Co., June 14, occasional; Aug. 15, 19, 
frequent. 

66. Cyanospiza cyanea. INDIGO BuNTING.— Oscoda Co., Aug. 16, one 
pair nesting. 

67. Piranga erythromelas. ScARLET TANAGER.— Oscoda Co., July 2, 
15, occasional. Reported as seen near Luzerne by O. Royce. Alcona 
Co., Aug. 20, heard one ina swamp. Iosco Co., Aug. 21, shot a female ; 
Aug. 22. 

68. Progne subis. PurRPLE MARTIN. — losco Co., at Au Sable, only 
observed at the mouth of the river. 

69. Hirundo erythrogastra. BARN SwALLow.— Crawford Co., July 1, 
a few seen. Oscoda Co., July 5, occasionally seen about old barns. 

70. Riparia riparia. BANK SwALLow.— Crawford Co., Aug. 9, fre- 
quent; June 30, occasional. A few seen on South Branch. Oscoda Co., 
July 2, 15, occasional. Nests were seen all along the river in the steep 
banks, just beneath the sod (Frothingham). Common all along the 
river; none seen in September (Wood). 

71. Ampelis cedrorum. CEDAR WAxwiNnc.— Crawford Co., Aug. 9, 
13, common; June 30, common on South Branch; Sept. 6, common. 
Oscoda Co., June 14, July 2, Aug. 15, 19, Sept. 6, common. Alcona Co., 
Sept. 19, occasional. losco Co., Aug. 22, frequent; Sept. 20, 21, occa- 
sional. 

Cedar birds were very common along the upper waters in August. 
They perched like flycatchers on dead limbs overhanging the water, mak- 
ing zig-zag excursions now and then whose object seemed to be catching 
insects. The birds decreased in numbers as we neared the south bend of 
the river, though they were of quite frequent occurrence all the way down 
(Frothingham). Seen all along the river (Wood). 

72. Lanius ludovicianus migrans. MIGRANT SHRIKE.— Oscoda Co., 
July 2,15; five young shot and nest taken on Jack Pine Plain 4 mile 
south of river near Butler Bridge. July 4, one shot near Mio by Dr. 
W. B. Hinsdale who also saw several more. 

73. Vireo olivaceus. RrEbD-EYED ViREO.— Crawford Co., Aug. 8, com- 
mon; Sept. 8, occasional. Oscoda Co., June 13, frequent; Aug. 15, 19, 
common; July 10, occasional. Tosco Co., Aug. 6, common. 

74. Vireo gilvus. WarBLING VirREO. —Crawford Co., June 30, on 
the South Branch ; rare. 

75. Vireo flavifrons. YELLOW-THROATED ViIREO.— Alcona Co., Sept. 
20, one shot near bank of Au Sable by Prof. J. E. Reighard. 

76. Mniotilta varia. BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER.— Crawford Co., 
Aug. 9, occasional; July 15, one young seen on Big Creek. Oscoda Co., 
June 18, female shot in hardwood swamp ; Sept. 10. 

77- Helminthophila ruficapilla. NasHvitLE WARBLER. — Crawford 
Co., Aug. 10, occasional, in swamp, with berry-bushes and poplars. 
Oscoda Co., June 18, frequent on low old-pine land. Aug. 16, frequent; a 
family seen. 
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78. Helminthophila peregrina. TENNESSEE WARBLER.—Crawford Co., 


Sept. 6, one seen a few miles east of Grayling, at the edge of the river, 
probably migrating (Wood). 

79. Dendroica estiva. YELLOW WARBLER.— Crawford Co., Aug. 9, 
occasional, song heard ; June 29, South Branch, occasional. 

80. Dendroica cerulescens. BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER.— 
Crawford Co., Sept. 9, one shot at Stevens Camp, eight miles east of 
Grayling. Not common. Saw this warbler in Ogemaw Co., five miles 
north of West Branch, June 19, in hardwoods; probably breeding (Froth- 
ingham). 

81. Dendroica coronata. MyrTLe WARBLER.— Crawford Co., Sept. 6, 
occasionally seen; probably on its way south. Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, 
shot a moulting female, the only one seen, in a swamp of white pine, 
etc. 

82. Dendroica pensylvanica. CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. — Craw- 
ford Co., Aug. 10, pair seen feeding young. Oscoda Co., June 18, one 
male seen. 

83. Dendroica blackburnie. BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER.— Oscoda Co., 
Aug. 17, one male seen. 

84. Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.—-Craw- 
ford Co., Aug. 10, a family seen at Camp Douglas on the South Branch. 
Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, saw family in swamp of birch, white pine, alder 
and dogwood ; June 18, frequent. Iosco Co., Aug. 6, saw family in jack 
pines two miles from Oscoda; Aug. 24, common, old and young, in same 
pines. Sept. 20, 21, common. ‘ 

85. Dendroica kirtlandi. KirTLAND’s WARBLER. — Crawford Co,, 
July 8, one shot (Wood); July 9, three seen (Wood); July 10, one shot 
{Wood); July 11, two shot (Wood) ; July 13, two shot (Wood) ; July 15, 
male shot (T. G. Gale); June 15, several seen and songs heard (Frothing- 
ham). Oscoda Co., July 2, one shot (Wood); July 7, one shot (Wood) ; 
July 7, several seen and heard (Wood). Breeds. Two nests taken in July 
with egg and young (Wood). 

86. Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven Birp.— Crawford Co., Aug. 11, fre- 
quent at Camp Douglas; June 29, 30,at Camp Douglas. Oscoda Co., 
June 13, frequent; July 2, 16, common. Iosco Co., Aug. 24, saw one in 
jack pines at Oscoda. 

87. Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.— Crawford 
Co., Aug. 9, 13, frequent; July 1-12, breeding at the edge of a swamp 
where I heard them singing every day (Wood); Sept. 6, occasional. 
Oscoda Co., June 13, 18, frequent ; Sept. 9, a female seen. 

88. Setophaga ruticilla. AMERICAN REpDsTART.— Crawford Co., Aug. 
9, frequent; June 31. Oscoda Co., July 1, occasionally seen ; Sept. 7, not 
very common. Saw and heard a male singing in hardwoods five miles 
north of West Branch, Ogemaw Co., on June 1g (Frothingham). 

89. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catrspirp.— Crawford Co., June 15, 
Aug. 8, 9, 13, frequent; July 1, Sept. §, common; breeds; young seen. 
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Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, frequent ; July 2,15, Sept. 13. Alcona Co., Sept. 
19. Iosco Co., Sept. 20, 21. ss 

go..Toxostoma rufum. BrowN TurRAsnuerR.-— Crawford Co., June 15, 
young and adult seen; Aug. 8, 9, 13, frequent; June 29, frequent; Sept. 
6. Common, breeds on plains. Oscoda Co., Aug. 15, frequent ; July 2, 
15. Alcona Co., Sept, 19. Tosco Co., Sept. 20, 21, common. 

g2. Troglodytes aédon. House Wren.— Crawford Co., June 29, occa- 
sional, near Grayling, probably breeding. lIosco Co., Aug. 6; frequent 
at Au Sable. 

93. Olbiorchilus hiemalis. WmINTER WREN.—~ Crawford Co., Aug. 9, 
occasional; July 1, one seen near Roscommon ; breeds in the slashings. 
Oscoda Co., Aug. 17, frequent. 

93. Certhia familiaris americana. BROWN CREEPER. — Oscoda Co., 
rare; July 4, one shot ; a few probably breed ; young seen. 

94. Sitta carolinensis. WHiTe-BREASTED ‘NNuTHAtTcH. — Crawford 
Co., Aug. 10, Sept. 6, July 11, frequent, young seen; Aug. 19, Sept. 17, 
July 2, frequent. Alcona Co., Sept. 19. Iosco Co., Aug. 22, Sept. 20, 21, 
frequent. 

g5. Sitta canadensis. Reb-BREASTED NUTHATCH. — Oscoda Co., Sept. 
17, one shot; July 4, one shot. Saw them in jack and Norway pines; 
common. losco Co., Aug. 24, saw five or six in jack pines with Chicka- 
dees. 

g6. Parus atricapillus. CHickKADEE. — Crawford Co., Aug. 9, 13, com- 
mon; July 1, Sept. 5, common in pines; breeds, young birds seen. Os- 
coda Co., June 14, Aug. 15, 19, Sept. 13, common; July 2,15. Alcona Co., 
Sept. 19. Iosco Co., Aug. 6, 24, common at Au Sable; Aug. 22, Sept. 20, 
21, common. 

97. Regulus satrapa. GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. — Crawford Co., 
‘Sept. 6, occasionally seen, probably migrating. 

98. Polioptila cerulea. BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER. — Crawford Co., 
Aug. 10, two seen. 

99. Hylocichla mustelina. Woop Turusn.— Crawford Co., Sept. 9, 
one seen at Steven's Camp, eight miles east of Grayling. Oscoda Co., 
July 4, 15, common. 

100. Hylocichla fuscescens. WuLson’s THrusu.— Oscoda Co., July 
6, 15, occasionally seen. 

101. Hylocichla guttata pallasii. Hermir THrusu.— Crawford Co., 
Aug. 11, frequent; July 1, occasional on South Branch ; Sept. 6, occa- 
sional. Oscoda Co., June 14, frequent; July 11, frequently seen and 
heard. Saw a number of thrushes on the upper waters but was unable to 
identify them. Shot a young of this species (probably) at Butler Bridge 
on Aug. 17. Oscoda Co. (Frothingham). 

102. Merula migratoria. AMERICAN Rosin. —Crawford Co., June 17, 
July 1, 11, Aug. 9, 13, Sept. 6-12, common. Oscoda Co., June 13, July 2, 
Aug. 7, 15, 19, at Mio, Sept. 13, common. Alcona Co., Sept. 20, Aug. 22. 
Iosco Co., Aug. 6, Sept. 21,22. This bird was one of the most common 
species. 
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103. Sialia sialis. BLUEBIRD. — Crawford Co., Sept. 12, saw a number 
in the Kirtland Warbler region (Wood). Oscoda Co., June 13, Aug. 17, 
occasional; July 6, frequent; Sept. 12, very common, breeding, young 
seen. Alcona Co., Aug. 19, frequent. Iosco Co., Aug. 22, frequent. 


UNIVERSITY Museum, UNIV. OF MICHIGAN, 
October, 1904. 


REGURGITATIVE FEEDING OF NESTLINGS. 


BY IRENE G. WHEELOCK.) 


My claim upon your attention this morning lies in the fact that 
many years of field work, averaging three to five months each 
year, have been spent about equally divided between California 
and Illinois in obtaining the data which I shall present for your 
consideration. I am confident that it is accurate, and I believe 
that itis new. The field is large, it is practically unworked, and 
it offers a rich opportunity for original research. 

Realizing that there is time to present only a small proportion 
of the mass of data at hand, I will pack facts closely and select 
from my records species representing as many families as_possi- 
ble. Of course it is necessary to record many broods of each spe 
cies before we can claim that any peculiarity observed is a habit 
of that species. Having records of one hundred and eighty-seven 
broods (not species), I claim that every brood hatched in a naked 
or semi-naked condition was fed by regurgitation from a period 
varying from one day to four weeks. To those critics who believe 
that their own observations prove this statement untrue I would 
address two questions: First, Have you determined accurately the 
age of the brood at the date of the record? Because some birds 
regurgitate for one day only. 

Second, Just what is understood by “ Regurgitation?” As defined 
by Worcester, Webster and others it means “a flowing back,” and 


1 Read at the Twenty-second Congress of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Cambridge, Mass., November 29, 1904. 
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in this sense I use the term. It does not always imply pre diges- 
tion. It refers only to food that has been swallowed by the adult 
and carried in the craw to the young. Oftentimes there is no 
appreciable digestion of the raw material, as when a Cedar Wax- 
wing swallows choke cherries and two minutes later disgorges 
them one by one into the mouth of the nearty fledged nestlings ; 
or when the Nighthawk comes with throat full of fireflies and, 
according to Mr. Herrick, pumps the young full of the glowing 
mass; or when the Flicker empties her sack full of ant larva into 
the eager throat of her hungry offspring. An examination of the 
crops of the young immediately after feeding, in each of these 
cases, reveals food in a comparatively fresh condition except for a 
certain sliminess caused by the saliva of the adult. But, although 
the result in each of these instances is the same, the methods dif- 
fer widely. For instance, the Waxwing simply fed the cherries 
one at a time exactly as he might have done had he brought each 
one singly. Yet we all accept the fact that the cherries were car- 
ried in his throat and consequently were regurgitated. The Night- 
hawk (I cite from Mr. Herrick) placed her capacious bill over, 
not in, that of the little one and allowed the contents of her throat 
to escape into the gullet of the nestling. But Mr. Herrick does 
not hesitate to pronounce this act regurgitation. The long, flabby 
throat of the young Flicker, on the other hand, requires some fur- 
ther help in swallowing, and hence the shaking process so distress- 
ing to witness. But I wish to emphasize the fact that “Azs edabo- 
rate process ts no more truly regurgitation than is the quick ejection 
of food in the case of the Cedar Waxwing.— The three cases cited, 
although differing so widely from each other, are unhesitatingly 
accepted by all scientists as examples of regurgitative feeding. All 
the instances I have recorded follow one of these three modes. 

In obtaining this data several methods have been followed. In 
about one third of the instances it was possible to watch at close 
range, concealed either in ambush or by protective coloring in 
dress and by patience in remaining motionless. By close range I 
mean from ten to forty feet. With field glasses forty feet is prac- 
tically two feet. 

In cases where such watching was obviously impossible from 
the position of the nest or the intervening foliage, I was obliged to 
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be content with investigating the crops of the nestlings immedi- 
ately after feeding. Zh7s was done in all cases whether watched at 
close range or not. As soon as possible after the parent bird had 
given the meal and left the brood, we took one of the little ones 
up and by touching it gently with a feather induced it to open its 
bill. Unless fed to a surfeit the nestling responded eagerly ; and 
the feather, trimmed to a blunt point, was thrust into the throat, 
turned once and withdrawn. Usually sufficient food adhered to 
it to be placed on a slide and examined under a microscope if 
necessary. Whenever it was found impracticable to insert the 
feather we forced the young bird to disgorge by a slight pressure 
on the gullet. Often the skin of the crop was so distended and 
so transparent that it was possible to judge of the condition of its 
contents from an external examination. Usually the internal ex- 
aminations were limited to one a day for each young bird. 

Just here let me call your attention to a few salient points. 
First.— In every case offered in evidence the record begins on the 
day of hatching. Data obtained without knowledge of the exact age 
of the young birds is incomplete, and while more or less valuable is 
not sufficiently reliable to be used here. 

Second.— That in every case the crops of the young were exam- 
ined within five minutes, usually within two minutes after feeding 
was completed, and before any digestive process could have taken 
place in the throat of the young. This is a most important point 
— that the examination of the crop was made before any digestion 
by the nestling could have been under way; hence whatever state of 
digestion the food showed must have been effected in the throat 
of the adult before it was given to the young. Moreover, as soon 
as any food was given in a fresh condition by the adult the fact 
was at once apparent in the examination. In order to note the 
rapidity of digestion, I experimented with a brood of Thurber Jun- 
cos by feeding them fresh food and examining the contents of the 
craw at ten minutes afterward. ‘There was practically no change 
in form and but slight change in substance, it being a trifle 
softer, and more slimy. The same experiment was tried with 
young Robins with the same result. In the case of Crows and 
Blue Jays digestion was somewhat more rapid. 

The first brood that I recorded as feeding by regurgitation was 
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that of a caged German Canary. Hard boiled egg was swallowed 
by the adult and in about six minutes was passed on to the young 
in the form of a white mass resembling very moist library paste. 
This process was continued until the eyes were open and the pin- 
feathers showed plainly. American Goldfinches (Astragalinus 
tristis) nesting in July in the crotch of a sapling at Glencoe, IlIli- 
nois, were next watched and fed their young by regurgitation of 
husked and partly digested seeds of the thistle. It was possible 
to see the food given and an examination of the crops immedi- 
ately afterwards proved its character. It looked like cooked 
farina. ‘hese birds were fed by regurgitation during the entire 
period of remaining in the nest. ‘Toward the last the character 
of the food changed in being less affected by digestion of the 
adult, that is, less mushy and glutinous, but the seeds were always 
hulled and softened, probably with saliva of the adult. 

The nest of a Vesper Sparrow (Powcetes gramineus) was dis- 
covered May first on the ground on a bare sandy knoll in a field 
at Evanston, Illinois. Sparse grass blades and thin lichen-like 
moss covered the earth, and in a slight hollow at the root of a 
clump of wild strawberries lay the nest. It contained three spar- 
row eggs and two eggs of the Cowbird, all of which hatched the 
next day. I removed the Cowbird’s. By crouching behind 
bushes at the foot of a tree twenty feet distant, it was possible 
to see much that took place at the nest. ‘The parent birds were 
fully aware of my presence and the male flew scolding to a branch 
in my view with a large insect in his bill. As soon as he fancied 
that he had attracted my attention to himself he dodged down 
behind a weed about thirty feet from the nest site, swallowed the 
bug and reappeared with a great show of courage. I turned from 
watching him just in time to see the female sneaking away from 
the real nest and knew that she had fed the little ones. An 
examination of their crops showed the contents to be a slimy 
mass, pale cream in color, evidently vegetable matter. Examina- 
tion after subsequent feedings proved the food to be largely weed 
seeds, always hulled and partly digested. On the third day the 
larvee of some insects unknown to me, macerated soft parts of 
grasshoppers and spiders, all partially digested, were found in the 
crops at different times. One of the examinations made on the 
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fourth day revealed part of a grasshopper in a nearly fresh condi- 
tion. Evidently, feeding by regurgitation was giving place to 
fresh food. But the next feeding was by regurgitation again. 
By the morning of this day (the fourth) the little slits between 
the eyelids were well open and pin-feathers were showing along 
the feather tracks. All feedings recorded on the sixth day were 
of fresh food, mostly insects. No record was kept after the sixth 
day. 

A pair of Chipping Sparrows (.Sfise//a socialis) nesting in a 
thornbush at Cedar Lake, Indiana, May 16, were surprisingly 
bold in living their home life under our close surveillance. The 
wee brown mother allowed me to touch her when brooding her 
eggs, and after the tiny bits of bird life were hatched she fed 
them, by regurgitation, within four or five feet of the watchers, 
eight times in two hours... The unusually small amount of food 
found in the gullet of the young, however, convinced me that the 
meals were given too hastily for the best interests of all concerned. 


_For the first two days the contents seemed to be soft, creamy 


white, very much like that fed the young canaries described pre- 
viously. I am free to confess that all inspection of the food in 
this case was external only; for, so tiny were the nestlings and 
so thin the skin of their throats that I feared to use even the 
feather test lest I injure the delicate membrane. However, the 
actions of both adults at the nest could not be mistaken. After 
alighting on or near the edge, the one who had come to feed the 
young would seem to look at them for some seconds as if trying 
to decide which one to supply first. This is the interpretation 
often given by popular writers, dwt the real cause of hesitation ts 


‘shown in the swelling of the throat as the food rises to be disgorged. 


As soon as all is ready, the act of feeding is too quick for even an 
‘instantaneous’ to catch. Mr. Ned Dearborn, whose part in that 
valuable work ‘ Birds in their Relation to Man’ is well known to 
you, is the only one I know of who has succeeded in photograph- 
ing it. He has two fine negatives of the Goldfinches feeding by 
regurgitation, but for this one success has hundreds of failures to 
reports As for the Chipping Sparrows, a camera record of the 
act is, I believe, impossible. It is quicker when the food is regur- 
gitated than later when fresh insects are brought, which must be 
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tucked carefully down into the throat and watched until they dis- 
appear. 

In the case of the Chipping Sparrows, the first bit of fresh food 
recorded was a spider given on the afternoon of the fifth day. 
At this time the eyes were able to open and feathers were form- 
ing, though showing merely as dark hues along the feather tract. 
After this, the food consisted largely of grasshoppers, smooth 
caterpillars and a few moths. 

A nest of Thurber Juncos (/unco oreganus thurber’) snugly 
hidden under the edge of a decayed log at Mt. Tallac in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, proved a most interesting find and 
added much valuable data for the finch family. So shy were 
the adults that it was impossible to watch the feeding from a 
nearer distance than thirty feet, and the protective color of both 
parents blending with the brown pine needles surrounding the 
nest greatly increased the difficulty. In these circumstances I 
was obliged to depend largely upon the condition of the food 
found in the crop of the young to prove the method of feeding. 
On the day of hatching, June 11, fifteen feedings by regurgitation 
took place between 8 and 11 A.M. During this period I examined 
the crops five times within three minutes after feeding, — that is, 
each nestling was examined once. In every case the food was 
found to be partially digested, forming a grayish, slimy mass 
mixed with darker. Only one of the five crops showed seeds; 
the others, insects. During the second day the meals were more 
frequent and in two hours, from g to 11 A. M., the male came to 
the nest six and the female eight times. From 1 to 2 p. M. there 
were eleven feedings. Examination of the crops showed the 
same condition as on the previous day. There was no record an 
the third day. The fourth day differed from the first and second 
days in the large amount of vegetable matter found in the food, 
and also because four of the fourteen feedings recorded on this 
day were of fresh food. The vegetable matter found in the crops 
was small, round, highly mucilaginous seeds from some weed un- 
known to me. ‘The fresh food consisted of large insects which 
had been carefully denuded of wings and legs before being given 
to the young. On the fifth day all food given was fresh, —that is, 
unregurgitated; feathers were commencing to show and the 
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eyes were open. On the sixth day, being compelled to leave that 
vicinity, I kidnapped two of the young Juncos and bringing them 
across the divide completed the study in Chicago. 

Among the thrush family the American Robin (A/eru/a migra- 
toria) first claims our attention from its commonness. ‘The pair 
whose record | offer you nested at the top of a trellis under the 
eaves of a veranda at my home, and in unobstructed view from a 
window five feet away. It was their third season in that dooryard 
and they paid no attention to the observers at the window, and, 
after the first day, made little protest against examimation of the 
young. 

On the first day, the crops of the nestlings contained balls of 
partially digested earth worms and white grubs, very jelly-like and 
with much saliva. On the second day, the food was of the same 
character but mixed with darker masses which seemed to be the 
abdomen of spiders; no legs or other hard portions were found in 
it, however, until the third day, when two bits of spider legs and 
balls of grass were discovered. Early on the morning of the 
fourth day an earth worm, thoroughly macerated, was given fresh 
to one of the nestlings. This was the first fresh food I had seen 
given. During the fourth day the food was all administered in a 
fresh state, and consisted of earth worms, grass, grubs and various 
species of insects. It was warm, wet, April weather and earth 
worms were the most abundant food, which doubtless accounts for 
their occurring in such quantities in the food of the young. June 
broods that I have recorded have more often fed upon fruit, cater- 
pillars and grasshoppers. 

Bluebirds, nesting for several seasons in the same deserted 
woodpecker’s hole in an old tree on our lawn, furnished data for 
the statement that their young are fed by regurgitation until the 
fourth day, when this is varied with fresh food for a day ; but, from 
the sixth day on, all the food given is in a fresh state. Insects 
and bits of grass formed the entire supply. 

The Wood Thrush was found to resemble the Robin closely in 
nesting habits, but its bill of fare is more like that other thrush, 
the Bluebird. ‘The young were fed by regurgitation for three days 
on soft parts of insects, crushed and swallowed by the adults, but 
only partially digested. 
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In the thrasher family records were made of the Brown ‘Thrasher 
(Zoxostoma rufum) and the Catbird (Galeoscoptes carolinensis). 
The nesting habits of these two species are very similar. The 
difference lies chiefly in the large amount of fruit eaten by the 
Catbird. ‘This was especially apparent in the crops of the nest- 


lings, even in the first two days when feeding was entirely by regur-. 


gitation. ‘The young Thrashers had been fed upon ants and spiders 
chiefly, while the Catbird nestlings, recorded at the same date, 
May 30, showed traces of strawberries, beetles, and larva of 
insects. 

As if to assist in my collection of hitherto inaccessible data, a 
pair of Baltimore Orioles (/cferus ga/bu/a) swung their cradle over 
a third story balcony of a residence occupied by interested friends 
who at once notified me. The house stood on one of Chicago’s 
busiest residence streets, but the birds reared their brood unmo- 
lested by anyone save a meddlesome bird lover who insisted upon 
knowing all that took place in the nursery and exactly what food 
was given the young orioles. On the first day, feeding by regur- 
gitation took place at intervals averaging twenty minutes for each 
nestling. As the nest was not more than three feet from the win- 
dow, it was possible to watch just what was being done and to 
make examination of the young gs often as seemed expedient. 
One particularly noticeable fact was that the female came to the 
nest much more freely than the male, and fully twice as often. 
Also, she invariably turned her back to the observer, shielding the 
young from sight with her body, while the male alighted as far 
from the window as possible and fed by little pecks with one eye 
constantly on us. The food given was the soft part of grasshop- 
pers and dragon flies, and the larve of different species of insects 
mixed with green leaves,— all thoroughly macerated and partially 
digested. No traces of fruit were found. On the third day, the 
male was seen to give the soft part of a dragon fly, having removed 
the wings in full view of the observer, without first swallowing it 
himself. After the fourth day all food recorded was given in a 
fresh condition. In the case of this brood no fruit was fed the 
nestlings, possibly because of the difficulty of procuring it. 

Among other members of this family, Brewer Blackbirds (Zw- 
phagus cyanocephalus) in California and both Red-winged(Age/aius 
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Pheniceus) and Yellow-headed Blackbirds (Xanthocephalus xantho- 
cephalus) in Wisconsin were recorded; and, in the case of the 
Yellow-head, the nest was removed from its original site to one 
better adapted for observation. ‘The food habits of these three 
species are so similar as to be nearly identical. ‘The young are 
fed by regurgitation for two days, afterwards by both methods for 
two days, then entirely by fresh food. Examination of the crops 
of the broods reared in late June showed, on the first day, snails, 
waterslugs and larve all partially digested. On the second day, 
insects denuded of wings, legs, and all hard parts, and thoroughly 
crushed as well as predigested, were found mixed with occasional 
water moss. ‘The third day showed little change in the menu but 
the food was less digested and, on this day, occasional meals of 
fresh food began to supplant the regurgitated. 

Meadowlarks, both the western (Sturnel/la magna neglecta) in 
California and the eastern (.Sturne//a magna) in Illinois, were 
recorded. They feed by regurgitation for three days, gradually 
giving fresh food until by the fifth day all food is fresh. 

-In most parts of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, Pigmy Nut- 
hatches (.S7fta pygm@a) are very abundant and seem to be abso- 
lutely without fear. One pair, nesting in a pine stump, went in 
and out their small doorway evgn while my eager fingers were try- 
ing to enlarge it and scrambled over my hand repeatedly in so 
doing. In this case there were newly hatched young in the nest; 
and, as the adults went inside to feed them not more than two feet 
from my eyes, I was able to see perfectly that the food was carried 
in the throat. Of course this could only mean regurgitation ; but 
not until the third day could I get at the nestlings to examine the 
crops. The contents consisted of larve of insects and ant eggs, 
all partially digested. On the fifth day the examination indicated 
the presence of fresh or unregurgitated insect and grass food. On 
the sixth day most of the food given was fresh, but on two occa- 
sions the adults visited the neSts with no visible supply in the bills. 
No record was kept of this brood after the sixth day. ‘Two other 
broods of this species were recorded at the same place and with 
practically the same results. The interval between feedings 
shortened with the increasing age of the nestlings and on the last 
day of the record twenty-eight meals were served by one pair 
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between eight and ten-thirty a. M. as contrasted with seventeen 
in the same length of time on the day of hatching. 

Slender-billed Nuthatches (S¢/fa carolinensis aculeata) are so 
much shyer than their small relatives, the Pygmies, that they are 
much more difficult to observe. A nest found in an old wood- 
pecker hole twenty feet from the ground at Romardennan, Cali- 
fornia, May 3, contained five eggs just ready to hatch. On May 
5, four nestlings and one infertile egg were found in it. Feedings 
by regurgitation took place for one day only, and the contents of 
the crops were insect eggs and larva. ‘The parents resented our 
meddling after this examination and did not come to the nest again 
for more than two hours. On the second day, to my great surprise, 
one of the adults brought a grub in his bill thus showing plainly 
that fresh food was being given. Unfortunately for the record 
either my investigations caused the Nuthatches to desert their 
brood, or both parents fell victims to a collector; for the third day 
found only the lifeless bodies of the young in the nest and no sign 
of the adults about the place. 

For many years I had watched in the vain effort to obtain a com- 
plete record of some species of ‘Tanager. Nests in abundance we 
had found, both of the Scarlet and Summer Tanager of the East 
and the Louisiana Tanager in California, but so inaccessible were 
they as to make accurate data impossible. Of three nests of the 
Scarlet Tanager (Piranga erythrome/as) within watching range, two 
were deserted before incubation,— one because a Cowbird laid her 
eggs in it, one because of our meddling. The third, in a tangle of 
wild grapevine at the foot of a bluff, with Lake Michigan dashing 
spray over it at every easterly gale, was the only one to fulfill our 
hopes. It was a curious location for both nest and grapevine, and 
we could hardly credit our good luck when we stumbled upon it 
in descending from the Cliff Swallows seventy-five feet above. It 
contained, July 2, four eggs which hatched two days later. The 
old birds were very shy, refusing to come to the vicinity when any 
watcher was in sight. We could keep no record of the visits of 
the female because of her protective coloring ; but, concealed in a 
deserted bathhouse, we were able to see the bright gleam of scar- 
let as the male came to and left the nest. An examination of the 
young, immediately after his departure on the first day, showed 
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their crops full of insect food in advanced digestion. ‘Two subse- 
quent examinations gave the same result. It differed in no respect 
from results of similar examinations of young broods which we had 
watched at close range while they were being fed by regurgitation, 
On the second day, by burying myself in the sand and covering 
head and shoulders with a tree branch, I managed to see both 
parents feed the young. There was the same hesitation, the same 
swelling of the throat, and the same quick pouring of the food into 
the open bill of the nestling, that we had seen in the case of all 
the perching birds during the first few days of feeding their young. 
The examination, however, revealed insect food of a dark color. 
I recorded it as ants, with a question mark. Whether our watch- 
ing had exposed this brood to other meddlers, or whether the par- 
ents deserted them, I know not; but the third day found the nest 
empty, and the record is only valuable as establishing the feeding 
habits of the first three days. I offer it hoping someone may take 
up the clew and obtain fuller results. 

One of the most interesting of the Swallow records is that of a 
pair who plastered their mud nest under the eaves of a bungalow 
at Lake Pewaukee in Wisconsin. Standing on the ground I could 
reich into the nest and, but for the overhanging eaves, could have 
looked into it. The location was much more like a Phcebe’s nest- 
ing site, yet the housekeepers were Cliff Swallows (/etrochelidon 
lunifrons), The young were hatched on July ro, and were larger 
in proportion to the size of the adults than any nestlings I have 
seen, except young Purple Martins. From early morning until 
after sunset the parents were busily flitting to and fro over the 
marshy land and bringing their harvest of gnats to the little ones. 
No tent was necessary to watch this brood. Their home life was 
carried on with the utmost freedom while I sat hour after hour 
within five feet of the nest. In this they were like the Purple 
Martins again, who insisted upon entering the nest hole with food 
while I was reathing in for the young. On the first day, the young 
Eave Swallows received forty-six meals in three and one half 
hours, all by regurgitation. The adult never failed to alight on 
the edge of the pocket shaped nest in such a way as to stand 
between me and the young so that I could not see exactly what 
took place. After waiting several seconds, the parent leaned over 
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quickly and delivered the food it had brought in its throat. Twelve 
examinations of the craws were made on the first day and fourteen 
on the second day. ‘The only difference was in the slightly more 
solid condition of the food on the second day. Ants, gnats and 
small flies had been given, all partially digested and mixed with an 
unusual amount of saliva. Large insects were brought at inter- 
vals on the afternoon of the fourth day, but toward night the feed- 
ings by regurgitation were resumed. ‘This was proved by the 
change in the character of the food found in the craw as well as 
by noting the condition of the adults’ throat and bill as they came 
to the nest. At this time the heads and backs of the young were 
covered with a thin down, the skin had turned darker and the eyes 
were commencing to open. 

On the sixth day ten regurgitative feedings and sixteen fresh 
meals were recorded in two hours from four to six Pp. M. ‘There 
was no further record until the tenth day when four regurgitative 
and eleven fresh feedings were given in one hour from four to five 
p.M. On the eleventh day this brood came to an untimely end 
through the fall of the nest in a hard rain storm, and the record 
was not finished until 1901, when I saw another brood fed by 
regurgitation on the day of leaving the nest. 

Study of the nesting habits of a Hutton Vireo (Vireo huttoni) 
at San Jose, California, proved to me how like this western species 
is to his eastern cousin, the Warbling. ‘The records of the two 
are almost identical. The dainty cradle of the Hutton Vireo was 
swung from the lower branches of a sapling less than seven feet 
from the ground on the side of a hill. By sitting opposite and a 
few feet higher I was able to see most that went on in the vireo 
household. ‘The four eggs, hatched May 14, had been incubated 
only eight days. At ten a. M., when I began the record, both 
adults were busy supplying food to the young and, during two hours, 
visited the nest sixteen times, brooding a good deal between times. 
Every feeding was by regurgitation. External examination of the 
crops showed the thin, pasty contents usual on the first day. I 
can describe this in no better way than to say it is like thin, whit- 
ish library paste, occasionally streaked with darker color. 

On the second day, May 15, meals were given by regurgitation 
nineteen times between ten and twelve a. mM. The nestlings, 
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seemed to have more than doubled in size and their crops plainly 
indicated a darker color of the contents than on the day before. 
The feather test was used in this examination and revealed a slimy 
formless substance too far digested to be identified. As usual, 
this examination was made immediately after the young had been 
fed, and the result would seem to indicate that Vireos digest the 
food more thoroughly before regurgitation than do most birds. 
On the third day, the first meal of fresh food was recorded at 10: 30 
A.M. It was a large spider and was plainly visible in the bill of 
the adult. At 10:47, a feeding by regurgitation took place with 
two nestlings and examination showed that it consisted of small 
insects. At 10:52, another spider was given and at 11: 10, sev- 
eral small worms were brought as food. At 11:35 the entire 
brood were given something by regurgitation. Examination of the 
crops made me suspect that this was water, for only a fluid was 
apparent. During the afternoon of the third day, feedings recorded 
were by regurgitation. When four days old the young vireos were 
still quite naked, only a thin down covering their upper parts, and 
their eyes were just beginning to open. On this day they were 
fed both by regurgitation and fresh food. ‘The contents of the 
crops revealed spiders, caterpillars, beetles and small insects, both 
partially digested and fresh. Of eighteen feedings in two hours, 
eleven were by regurgitation. On the fifth day only one regurgi- 
tative feeding was recorded, and from this time on all feedings 
were of fresh food. 

On page 126 of Prof. Weed’s ‘ Birds in Relation to Man’ he 
quotes Prof. Herrick as saying of a brood of Red-eyed Vireos: 
“On the third day the mother brought a ripe red raspberry, its 
juice fairly streaming down her bill.” Prof. Herrick’s statement 
occurs on page 68 of his ‘Home Life of Wild Birds’ and is cor- 
rectly quoted except that the /A7rd day referred to is the third day 
of Prof. Herrick’s record, not of the life of the vireos. He says 
that the young vireos were four or five days old when he began to 
watch them and, consequently, they were seven or eight days old 
when this red raspberry was brought. In the three vireo broods 
I have recorded, no fruit was found in the crops until the sixth 
day when, in the case of the Red-eyed, two blueberries were dis- 
covered. Cassin Vireos whom I recorded, were fed bits of leaves, 
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whether accidentally or otherwise, but I never found any trace of 
fruit in the crops. 

More interesting than the Waxwings, because less common, is 
its western cousin, the Phainopepla (Phainopepla nitens). In 
feeding and nesting habits these birds are so like the Waxwings 
that they may be taken as a type of both branches of the family. 
The brood whose record I offer here were hatched on June 2 in 
a nest built by the male in an old oak tree near Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. They were naked except for a thin covering of down on 
head and back, and were about the size of newly hatched Red- 
winged Blackbirds, which they also resemble in color. The adult 
Phainopeplas were soon reconciled to the presence of a motionless 
observer, and came to the nest freely after the first few hours. 
On the first day, sixty-eight meals were recorded between one and 
six Pp. M., and all by regurgitation. ‘The adults alighted on the 
edge of the nest with the gullet visibly swollen and, after a moment 
of waiting, fed the little ones in the same manner recorded of the 
Waxwings. 

On the second day, in three and one half hours, the male 


brought food twenty-eight times and the female twenty-one 


times. ‘The third and fourth days registered an increased fre- 
quency in the visits of the male, on an average about two out 
of three meals being given by him, and all feedings by both parents 
were regurgitative. The intervals of feeding varied with the 
time of day, being shortest early in the morning when they were 
sometimes only five minutes apart. 

For the first four days the craw showed only insect food, always 
in a partially digested condition; but on the fifth day at least one 
feeding was of pepper tree berries regurgitated in a fairly fresh 
state. From the sixth day on, part of the meals were regurgitated 
and part not. Large insects were given fresh ; berries by eructa- 
tion. The craws were examined once a day until the nestlings 
were twelve days old when, on leaving that locality, I was obliged 
to close the record. Up to that time the contents showed large 
insects and berries of various sorts, in about equal proportions. 

California Bush-Tits (Psaltriparus minimus californicus) are about 
the most fascinating feathered mites of my acquaintance. A paper 
twice as long as this could not do justice to all their tricks and 
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manners. In some localities they are as common as Bluebirds in 
Illinois, and no bird is more easily observed. ‘The pair of this 
record nested in an evergreen tree near the reservoir of Elysian 
Park, Los Angeles. On the day of hatching, as soon as the young 
were fed, we cut a slit in the nest and investigated. The adults 
are scarcely as large as Kinglets and the nestlings were about the 
size of a bumblebee, certainly less than an inch long. Obviously 
any thorough examination of the crops was impossible, but its 
external appearance was like that of the German Canary, soft, 
creamy and yellowish in color. Whatever the food, it was nearly 
digested when given. For four days a diligent watch was kept 
and not once was any visible food brought to the nest. No rec- 
ord on the fifth day. On the sixth day, a second examination 
revealed crops full of insect food partially digested. On this day 
also we saw one of the adults bring a grub to the nest. The eyes 
were now open and the skin was covered with down. No record 
was kept of this brood after the sixth day. In the crops of other 
broods, which were feathered and ready to leave the nest, we found 
insect eggs, grubs and caterpillars. In the case of the first brood 
mentioned, feeding was surprisingly frequent, the thirty meals in 
two and a half hours being the highest I have recorded of any 
species. 

The habits of the Sapsuckers are typified by a pair of William- 
son Sapsuckers (Sphyrapicus thyvroideus) of California whose rec- 
ord I now offer you. Half way up from the ground, in a burned 
pine stump, was the entrance to the nest and easily accessible to 
the small boy climber who was my chief aid. Sometime before 
this I had discovered a nest similarly located but nearer the ground, 
and had found the adults so shy that I had not kept a record of 
them, fearing a repetition of the Slender-billed Nuthatch tragedy. 
But the second pair of Williamsons were resigned to their fate. 
With scarcely a scolding protest they fled, leaving us to investigate 
and returned as soon as we had gone. It was May 24 when the 
eggs hatched, and five naked nestlings lay cuddled together on 
the hard wood of the nest. At the first absence from home of the 
adults, two of the young were lowered to me for investigation. 
They had just been fed and were surfeited. The contents of the 
crops were thick fluid, very sticky, as indicated by the inserted 
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feather. Both adults came to the nest at frequent intervals through- 
out the first day. but never with any food visible in bill. These 
conditions continued up to the eighth day when the first trace of 
fresh solid appeared in the crops. By this time the adults were 
sufficiently brave to come to the nest with us in sight, fifty feet 
away. On the ninth day the female was seen to bring insects 
eleven times and the male six times, the other feedings being from 
food carried in the gullet. The young sapsuckers matured slowly 
and had scarcely begun to feather up to this date. No record 
was kept after the ninth day, as we left that locality. 

The Northern Pileated Woodpecker feeds by regurgitation as 
conspicuously as do the Flickers, and for the same reason; 
namely, that his food is largely ants’ eggs and larvae with which 
he fills his gullet to pour them out into the throats of the young. 

In the case of Kingfishers (Cery/e a/cyon) nesting in a low sand 
bank at Riverside, Illinois, we found data valuable and interesting. 
By care in concealment we were able to discover that the adult 
came to the nest on the first day with no visible supply of food in 
the bill but with a gullet conspicuously swollen. We had pre- 
viously excavated the nest from the rear making a false back to it 
so that it would be protected from the weather and at the same 
time open easily. As soon as feeding was completed and the 
adult out of sight, we opened the nest at the false back, took out 
the young, then one day old, and examined the crops. They con- 
tained a dark gray, oily mass, nearly fluid and very ill smelling, but 
with no bones or scales in it. If fish they were very small and 
digested. Returning the young fishers to the tunnel, we closed 
it. Two days later the experiment was repeated with the same 
results. Four days later, or the seventh day after hatching, we 
examined again. This time one of the nestlings had swallowed 
several small fish about one and one half inches long and the 
others were still hungry. As yet we had not seen either of the 
adults bring visible food and the most frequent feedings had been 
forty minutes apart, I believe all by regurgitation. No record 
was kept from the seventh to the fourteenth day when an exam- 
ination was made for the third time. We now found the young 

. showing well developed pin feathers, and there were traces of 
disgorged fish bones and scales in the nest which had not been 
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there before. The ;crops examined showed fish only slightly 
digested and regurgitative feeding had evidently given place 
wholly or in part to fresh food. On this day one of the adults 
brought several fish, possibly four inches long to the nest in dif- 
ferent journeys. Examinations made on the twenty-first day 
revealed the same food conditions as the fourteenth. The pile 
of fish bones and scales was a trifle larger but was partially buried 
in the earth. There was surprisingly little of this debris in the 
nest or tunnel but the ground seemed to be saturated with fishy 
oil. On the twenty-eighth day the young kingfishers resented 
being examined or photographed, and made good their escape 
when taken from the nest. 

I am sorry that there is not time to give you records of the 
Cassin Kingbird, nesting at Pasadena, California, who fed his 
young by regurgitation for one day; of a Loggerhead Shrike 
who impaled each grasshopper on a barbed-wire fence, ate the 
soft parts, and ten minutes later regurgitated them into the throats 
of his nestlings; of the western Gnatcatchers at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, who were fearless in coming to the nest while I bent over 
it and who gave all meals by regurgitation until feathers were well 
started over the little ones; of the Sierra Creeper who tucked his 
nest behind the bark of a dead pine tree and until the nestlings 
were four days old was never caught carrying visible food to 
them; of the Audubon Warblers at Lake Tahoe, California; the 
Yellow Warblers and American Redstart in Illinois, all of whom 
fed by this method for the first three days. 

All of my records of the Lark family have been incomplete and 
are therefore unreliable. 

Among the water birds I have found the Herons, Bitterns and 
Cormorants feeding by regurgitation in the same violent fashion 
as the Flickers. There is no record of this method among the 
game birds, and but few among the birds of prey. ‘The distinc- 
tion seems to be the condition of the young at hatching. Those 
species which are covered with down are usually given only fresh 
food. Although lacking the positive proof of the examination of 
crops I have reason to believe that the Marsh Hawk is an excep- 
tion to this rule and regurgitates its food for one day. 
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Explanatory Note. 


At the recent Congress of the A. O. U. in Cambridge the author’s 
attention was called to some parts of the introduction to ‘ Birds of Cali- 
fornia,’ which have created a wrong impression concerning the work, 
among those lacking time to investigate the matter. Hence, it seems 
best to state definitely that ¢he book is not the result of one season’s 
reconnaissance in the field ; it is based upon the author’s own field notes, 
begun in October, 1894, and continued, with few interruptions, until July, 
1902. 

These years of data gathering zu the field were supplemented by two 
years’ work upon the text. 

The “test study ” refers only to the last five months, which were spent, 
as stated, in ascertaining so far as possible what birds were most com- 
monly met with by the casual observer. The list of places where obser- 
vations were made includes all places visited during the eight years men- 
tioned, and does not refer alone to the last trip. 

Also, the word “cases” on page 13 is used as synonymous with 
“instances,” the specific meaning intended being “broods.” 

When Mr. F. M. Chapman, in reviewing the book in ‘ Bird Lore,’ inter- 
preted ‘cases’ as ‘species,’ the author was appalled and at once wrote to 
Mr. Chapman, asking that this error be corrected in the next issue. 
Owing to Mr. Chapman’s absence in the Bahamas, the letter failed to 
reach him and the correction was not made. 


TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS OF THE AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION, 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ConeorEss of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union convened in Cambridge, Mass., Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 28, 1904. The business meeting was held in Mr. William 
Brewster’s museum, and the public sessions, commencing Tuesday, 
November 29, and lasting three days, were held in the Nash 
Lecture-room of the University Museum. 


Business Sess1on.— The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mr. Charles B. Cory. Sixteen Fellows were present. 
The Secretary stated that at the opening of the present Congress 
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the membership of the Union numbered 808, constituted as fol- 
lows: Fellows, 46; Honorary Fellows, 18; Corresponding Fel- 
lows, 66; Members, 70; Associates, 608. 

During the year the Union lost seventy-two members, ten by 
death, thirty by resignation, and thirty-two for non-payment of 
dues. The deceased members include one Fellow, two Corre- 
sponding Fellows, one Member, and six Associates, as follows: 
Gurdon Trumbull,!a Fellow, who died in Hartford, Conn., Dec. 
28, 1903, in his 63d year; Dr. R. A. Philippi, of Chili, a Corre- 
sponding Fellow, who died in Aug., 1904; Dr. Samuel W. Wood- 
house,’ a Corresponding Fellow, who died in Philadelphia, Oct. 
23, 1904, in his 84th year; John Fannin,* a Member, who died at 
Victoria, British Columbia, June 20, 1904; and the following 
Associates: Josiah Hoopes,‘ who died in Westchester, Pa., Jan. 
16, 1904, in the 72d year of his age; J. B. Canfield, who died in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 18, 1904; James M. Southwick,’ who 
died in Providence, R. I., June 3, 1904, at the age of 58; J.C. 
Knox,® who was drowned in Shoal Lake, Manitoba, June 10, 1904; 
Leonard E. Burnett; and Lee Nims. 

The report of the Treasurer showed the finances of the Union 
to be in a satisfactory condition. 

All of the officers were reélected, as follows: Charles B. Cory, 
President ; Charles F. Batchelder and E. W. Nelson, Vice-Presi- 
dents; John H. Sage, Secretary; Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Treas- 
urer; Frank M. Chapman, Ruthven Deane, Witmer Stone, A. K. 
Fisher, Thos. S. Roberts, William Dutcher, and C. W. Richmond, 
members of the Council. 

Glover M. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass.; Robert O. Morris, of 
Springfield, Mass.; and J. Warren Jacobs, of Waynesburg, Pa., 
were elected to the class of Members, and the following one hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons were elected Associates, namely : 


Gerard A. Abbott, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Adeline E. Ackley, East Hamp- 


1 For an obituary notice, see Auk, XXI, pp. 310, 311. 
2 For an obituary notice, see /d/d., X XII, p. 104. 

3 For an obituary notice, see /é7d., X XI, p. 510. 

4 For an obituary notice, see /did., XX1, pp. 311, 312. 
> For an obituary notice, see /#7d., XXI, p. 511. 

6 For an obituary notice, see /éid., XXII, p. 106. 
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ton, Conn.; Mrs. Eustace L. Allen, Hartford, Conn.; Edward E. Arm- 
strong, Chicago, Ill.; Frank T. Antis, Canandaigua, N. Y.; A. D. Atwood, 
Tenatly, N. J.; Roger N. Baldwin, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Ernest Harold 
Baynes, Meriden, N. H.; Wm. A. Birnie, Springfield, Mass.; William 5. 
Bogert, Leonia, N. J.; H. H. Brimley, Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis B. Brown, 
Toronto, Canada; Miss Elizabeth Brown, Washington, D. C.; Alex. M. 
Burgess, Providence, R. I.; Miss Charlotte W. Butler, Beverly, Mass. ; 
Louis Cabot, Brookline, Mass.; Rufus H. Carr, Brockton, Mass.; Sidney 
Chase, Boston, Mass.; A. W. Child, Boston, Mass.; Harold R. Colson, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Clara L. Crane, Dalton, Mass.; Mrs. Zenas 
Crane, Dalton, Mass.; James W. Cromwell, New York City ; Maunsell 
S. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y.; Percival de Luce, New York City; 5. H. 
Derickson, Annville, Pa.; Emma E. Drew, Burlington, Vt.; Miss Mary 
Drummond, Wheaton, IIl.; Dr. Clyde E. Ehinger, Westchester, Pa.; Geo. 
P. Ells, Norwalk, Conn.; Robert ‘T. Emmet, New Rochelle, N. Y.; John 
O. Enders, Hartford, Conn.; Paul J. Fair, Freeport, Ill.; John A. Farley, 
Boston, Mass.; William L. Finley, Portland, Oregon; Henry S. Forbes, 
Milton, Mass.; Charles H. French, Canton, Mass.; T. Otis Fuller, Need- 
ham, Mass.; J. E. Gardner, Cambridge, Mass.; Geo. B. Gates, Madison, 
S. D.; Langdon Gibson, Schenectady, N. Y.; Arthur F. Gilbert, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Edward W. Giftord, San Francisco, Calif.; Juliet T. 
Goodrich, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Amy Goodwin, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss 
Helen Granger, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Amelia P. Greenough, Boston, 
Mass. ; Miss Marion Gunnison, Ithaca, N. Y.; H. Porter Hall, Leominster, 
Mass.; Elizabeth S. Hill, Groton, Mass. ; Geo. E. Hix, New York City ; 
Herman Horshert, St. Louis, Mo.; John S. Howard, Franklin, Mass. ; 
Rev. V. A. Huard, Quebec, Canada; H. J. Jager, Owatonna, Minn. ; John 
W. Kay, Detroit, Mich.; Wallace G. Kay, Detroit, Mich.; Blanche Kendall, 
Brookline, Mass.; Francis Kermode, Victoria, B. C.; Chas. R. Keyes, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa; A. Vincent Kidder, Cambridge, Mass. ; Mrs. Fanny B. 
Kirkham, Springfield, Mass.; A. B. Klugh, Guelph, Ont.; Mrs. H. R. 
Kunhardt, New York City; D. Lange, St. Paul, Minn.; Albert L. Lincoln, 
Brookline, Mass. ; John R. Livermore, Katonah, N. Y.; Edward H. Lum, 
Chatham, N. J.; O. G. Malde, Madison, Wis.; H. W. Marsden, Witch 
Creek, Calif.; Henry B. McConnell, Cadiz, Ohio; James H. Miller, 
Lowville, N. Y.; Mrs. E. M. Meade, New York City; Mrs. Geo. R. Mosle, 
New York City ; James A. Munro, Toronto, Ont. ; Fred. Mutchler, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Wm. G. Neal, Walton, Ont.; Wm. E. Nichols, New York 
City; Roy C. Norris, Richmond, Ind.; Mrs. Carrie W. Ormsbee, Brandon, 
Vt.; A. Osgyani, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Miss Isabel M. Paddock. St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; Edgar M. Parker, Montgomery City, Mo.; Herbert Parker, 
So. Lancaster, Mass.; Elmore E. Peake, Salem, Ill. ; Clark J. Peck, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Henry O. Peck, Pittsfield, Mass.; James L. Peters, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Cyrus A. Peterson, St. Louis, Mo.; John C. Phillips, 
Boston, Mass. ; Sherman E. Phillips, Rochester, N. H.; Stanley E. Piper, 
Washington, D. C.; Grace V. Pomeroy, New York City ; Rev. Geo. B. 
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Pratt, Chicago, Ill.; James N. Proctor, Ventura, Calif. ; Chester A. Reed, 
Worcester, Mass.; Emily E. Reed, Boston, Mass. ; Mrs. Wm. Howell 
Reed, Boston, Mass.; Geo. H. Reynolds, Springfield, Mass. ; William 
Richard, Waterford, N. Y.; Chas. H. Rogers, Wayne, Pa.; G. H. Ross, 
Rutland, Vt.; Howland Russell, Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank Schwarz, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Richard P. Stapleton, Holyoke, Mass.; Wm. M. Stillman, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Chas. R. Stockard, New York City ; Chas. S. Strout, 
Biddeford, Me.; Mrs. F. L. Sturgis, New York City; Myron H. Swenk, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. Thos. W. Thacher, Brookline, Mass.; Dr. M. T. 
Thompson, Worcester, Mass.; John M. Van Huyck, Lee, Mass.; Arthur 
W. Van Pelt, Chicago, Ill.; Stephen Visher, Chicago, Ill.; Leo Wallings- 
ford, Alexandria, Ind.; William A. Wheeler, East Templeton, Mass.; Miss 
Mary E. Winslett, Stevensville, Montana; Wm. R. Wister, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Norman A. Wood, Ann Arbor, Mich.; S. T. Wood, Toronto, Ont. ; 
Frank M. Woodruff, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. L. F. Woodward, Worcester, 
Mass.; Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester, Mass.; and Carl O. Zerralin, 
Milton, Mass. 


Drs. Allen, Dwight, Merriam and Richmond, and Messrs. 
Brewster, Ridgway and Stone, were reélected ‘Committee on 
Classification and Nomenclature of North American Birds.’ 


Pustic Session. /irst Day.— The meeting was called to 
order by Vice-President Batchelder. The papers read during the 
morning session were as follows: 

‘The Direction of Flight in the Fall Migration at New Haven,’ 
by Dr. Louis B. Bishop. 

‘Regurgitative Feeding of Nestlings, by Mrs. Irene G. 
Wheelock. Remarks followed by Messrs. Hoffmann and Oldys, 
Prof. Hodge, Dr. Palmer, and the author. 

‘Some Interesting 1904 Bird Songs,’ by Henry Oldys. 

‘ Helminthophila leucobronchialis and Helminthophila lawrencei, 
by Dr. Louis B. Bishop. 

‘The Psychological conditions of Bird Study,’ by Rev. Wm. 
R. Lord. 

The papers of the afternoon session, illustrated by lantern 


slides, were : : 

‘Florida Notes,’ by Frank M. Chapman. 

‘The Land Birds of Oregon and California,’ by William L. 
Finley. 
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Second Day.— The meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. ‘The papers read during the morning session were: 

‘The Birds of the Southern West Indies,’ by A. H. Clark. 
Remarks followed by Dr. Palmer. : 

in rearing Ruffed ‘in. Confinement,’ by 
Prof. C. F. Hodge. [Illustrated by lantern slides, and in the 
absence of the author presented by Miss Helen A. Ball. 

‘Wear in its relation to Subspecies,’ by Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr. Remarks followed by Messrs. Nelson, Clark and Dutcher, 
and the author. 

‘A Review of the Gulls which have light-colored Primaries,’ by 
Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

‘The Nesting Habits of the Flamingo,’ by Frank M. Chapman. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. 

The following papers — both illustrated by lantern slides — 
were given at the afternoon session, viz.: 

‘The Sea-birds of the Oregon Coast,’ by William L. Finley. 

‘Illustrated Readings from Thoreau’s Journals,’ by the Rev. 
H. W. Gleason. 


Third Day.— The meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. 

The papers of the morning were: 

‘The Present Status of the Prairie Chicken east of the Mis- 
sissippi,’ by. Dr. T. S. Palmer. 

‘An Untenable Theory of Bird Migration,’ by Prof. W. W. 
Cooke. Read by Mr. Oberholser in the absence of the author. 

‘Observations on the Birds of the Sand-hill Region of 
Nebraska,’ by Dr. R. H. Wolcott. Illustrated by lantern slides 
and presented by Dr. Palmer in the author’s absence. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the authorities of Harvard 
University for the use of the Nash Lecture-room as a place of 
meeting for the Union; to the Nuttall Ornithological Club for the 
very cordial welcome and generous hospitality extended to the 
visiting members and friends of the Union, and to the Harvard 
Natural History Society for its hospitable invitation. 

The following papers were read by title: 

‘ Cyanocitta cristata, and other Eastern Birds, at Wray, Yuma 
County, Colorado,’ by Horace G. Smith. 
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‘Ornithology of a Churchyard,’ by B. S. Bowdish. 

As the opening paper of the afternoon, Mr. Dutcher, Chairman 
of the ‘Committee on Protection of North American Birds,’ read 
a summary of the report of his committee for the previous year. 

The concluding paper, illustrated by lantern slides, was : 

‘The Season’s Experiences with Shore-birds, Herons and 
Water-fowl,’ by Rev. H. K. Job. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held in New York City, 
in November, 1905. 

The good attendance at this Congress, together with the new 
members elected, the largest number in any year since the found- 
ing of the Union, was most gratifying. 

Jno. H. SaGe, 
Secretary. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Sabine’s Gull in Montana.—I enclose two photographs of an imma- 
ture example of Sabine’s Gull (Nema sadiniz), which, as far as I know, 
has not before been recorded from Montana. This bird was shot Septem- 
ber 23, on the Yellowstone, by the ferryman at Terry, who told me that 
on the previous day he had seen about fifty gulls, all resting on the river 
shore — the flock including this species and others slightly larger. I pre- 
sumed the larger gulls to be Ring-billed Gulls, which, as well as Ameri- 
can Herring Gulls, 1 have observed on the Yellowstone at different dates. 

The specimen is a male. The dimensions in inches are: Length to end 
of tail, 13; to end of wings, 14; extent, 30; wing, 10; tail, 5; across fork 
of tail, 14; bill, along gape, 14. The bill was black; legs and feet flesh 
color; irides dark brown.— E. S. CAMERON, Jerry, Montana. 


Additional Record of the European Widgeon (Mareca fenelope).—I 
have recently examined a fine adult male of this species, which was shot 
on an overflowed meadow near Nippersink Lake, Lake County, Ill., on 
April 1, 1904, by Mr. Charles Muehrcke, and is now in his possession. 
The bird was in company with six of his American cousins, all of whom 
were shot. The specimen is mounted representing dead game. This rec- 
ord makes the eighteenth for the interior— RUTHVEN DEANE, Chicago, 


Little Blue Heron in Connecticut.— A flock of Little Blue Herons 
(Florida cerulea), all young in the white plumage, made its headquarters 
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during a large part of this summer on a chain of three ponds connected 
by the Patagansett Stream, township of East Lyme, near this village. 
Two were recorded on July 22, and until August 18 from one to ten were 
present on one or another of the ponds every day. After August 18 they 
disappeared until Sept. 7, when two returned and were then seen for the 
last time. 

I personally observed them from July 25 to July 31 inclusive and on the 
28 took one, which upon dissection proved to be a female. ‘The crop was 
full of small fish, species not determinable by reason of decomposition. 
This specimen is now in the county collection of Mr. James H. Hill, New 
London. 

The birds were not very wild, and gave me an opportunity to watch 
them from a short distance. It has been sometimes said that they are 
silent except on the roost, but I heard them on several occasions, while 
feeding on the pond margins, utter a low chuckling or croaking sound.— 
P. J. McCook, Niantic, Conn. 


Little Blue Heron in Massachusetts.— The Boston Society of Natural 
History has recently acqufired for its New England Collection, a fine speci- 
men of the Little Blue Heron (/Vlortda cerulea). It was shot by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Pease on Chappaquiddick Island, Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, 
on April 14, 1904. The morning when the bird was shot was cold, the 
ponds were skimmed with ice, and a snow-storm came two hours after the 
bird’s capture. The specimen is unsexed and is in the blue and maroon 
plumage. I am indebted to Mr. C. W. Johnson, curator of the Society, for 
permission to record the above facts—GLOvER M. ALLEN, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Description of Second Michigan Specimen of Cory’s Least Bittern.— 
This bird (Ardetta neoxena), taken on the St. Clair Flats May 14, 1904, 
by Mr. E. Craven of Detroit, Mich., and now in the possession of Mr. J. 
L. Childs of Floral Park, N. Y., is an adult male in full breeding plumage 
and shows no very decided departure from what seems to be the typical 
plumage of the species. A close examination, however, shows both the 
color aberrations common to this species, and in view of the peculiar 
interest attached to the variations of individuals of this species, I append 
the tollowing detailed description of the specimen. 

The melanotic tendency is shown only on the head, and is not as erratic 
in this individual as in many others previously taken, and in the regular- 
ity and plan of the black spots resembles specific markings more than 
aberrant patches. It appears on both sides of the head nearly equally, and 
a description of one side will do for both, though a close comparison 
shows that the right side of the head is a little more strongly marked than 
the left. 

The black of the crown shades off softly into the chestnut of the ear 
coverts, giving that part a peculiarly rich, warm coloring. Below and 
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behind the eye is a triangular patch of black, its apex following the edge 
of the bare orbital surface in a thin line to about half way up the eye. 
The base of the triangle extends backward along the bottom of the ear 
coverts, fading away at their extremity; and forward, to the angle of the 
mouth, following the base of the lower mandible in a very fine line until 
it vanishes in the interramal space beneath. 

The albinistic tendency is not as regular in its distribution as the mela- 
notic, and in this respect agrees with the majority of the others that have 
been taken. On the upper part of the abdominal region, just at the lower 
edge of the sternum, are two white contour feathers. now springing from 
opposite sides of the incision made in skinning, but plainly arising from 
adjoining parts and must have formed a single patch in life. The body 
down on either side of the taxidermist’s cut, and extending for a short 
distance on either side and from the sternum to the vent is also white. 

Each leg is decorated with albino characters. On the left leg there is 
a patch composed of three feathers showing 2? inch long and extending 
from the front slightly over half way around the leg and with the lowest 
point just touching the bare part of the tibia. On the right leg there are 
but two white feathers placed a little more towards the outer side and 
extending over a visible space of 4 inch by a little less than half way 
around and not reaching the bare parts by |} inch. 

All the white is pure and immaculate and not of the creamy coloration 
seen in corresponding parts of A. exz/’s.— P. A. TAVERNER, Vetrott, Mich. 


Avocet (/Recurvirostra americana) in New Jersey.— A record of the 
specimen herewith reported has never been made in any ornithological 
journal, though the label which it carries is now nearly 25 years old. It 
was shot at Barnegat, on the ocean beach, and the label, written and en- 
closed in the glass which protects the bird, bears the legend: “Shot by 
John Fonda at Barnegat, Decoration Day, 1880.” Stone’s ‘ Birds of E. Penn. 
and New Jersey, 1894, p. 70, mentions but two records, one in 1877 and 
one in 1886. This specimen is in Mr. Fonda’s possession, nearly as fresh 
as when mounted, at his home, 250 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
C. BraAtsLin, M. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Turkey Buzzard (Carthartes aura) in Maine.— While driving at 
Scarboro Beach, Me., on August 5, 1904, my attention was directed to a 
large bird flying over the woods several hundred yards back from the 
road. I at first took it to be an eagle but at second. glance the charac- 
teristic sailing of the bird, with tips of wings raised, left no doubt as to 
its identity. The Buzzard crossed the road behind us, circling over the 
salt marshes of the Libby River, and finally recrossed the road directly 
over our carriage and sufficiently near for us to distinctly see the crimson 
head and neck. 

In replying to a letter sent to Mr. Ora W. Knight for other Maine 
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records, he has very kindly given me the following information under date 
of August 9, 1904. 

“Replying to your inquiry relative to the Turkey Buzzard in Maine, I 
will say that I have the following unquestionable records: One taken at 
Standish, Cumberland County, in summer of 1874 (cf. Smith, Forest & 
Stream, Vol. XX, p. 26); one taken in Denmark, Oxford County, March, 
1882, by Abel Sanborn and now in his possession. (This specimen was 
recorded by R. A. Gushee in Forest & Stream, for 1883, p. 245, and the 
same specimen was erroneously recorded.as Black Vulture by Smith, For- 
est & Stream, Vol. XX, p. 285; it has, however, been seen within a year 
by a number of persons who can vouch that it isa Turkey Vulture, not a 
Black Vulture). Mr. Boardman had one specimen taken near his home in 
Calais; one was killed in Buxton in December, 1876 (cf Brown, Catalogue 
Birds of Portland, p. 23). 

‘“All the above records have been carefully verified by inquiry and 
examination of specimens by undoubted authorities. A few other records 
have been found to really refer to the Black Vulture or were not suscepti- 
ble of verification.” 

Mr. Manly Hardy of Brewer, Me., under date of September 8, 1904, 
wrote me as follows : — 

“Seeing a Turkey Buzzard is a very unusual thing in this State. 
Some years ago I saw one at Whitney’s Hill, near Bangor. It was in a 
small ash tree in a large open field. It was late in November, after all 
the Hawks were gone. It was a warm sunny day and he sat with his 
wings stretched above his head just like the one on the ‘ Buzzard dollar.’ 
I have seen hundreds of Buzzards but I have never seen any other bird sit 
in this way. I know of two cases of their having been caught in bear- 
traps. The hunters did not know what they were but told me of their 
bare red heads and white bills, so there could be no question of identity.” 

Mr. G. A. Boardman in his ‘Catalogue ot the Birds found in the 
vicinity of Calais, Maine,’ etc., published in 1862, records one specimen 
as referred to by Mr. Knight, but in a copy of this list which he sent me 
in 1872, with additions and corrections up to date, under Turkey Buzzard 
he has interlined, “ 2 since.’ This last record therefore makes the tenth 
for the State. — RUTHVEN DEANE, Chicago, 


A Correction.—In my list of the birds of Margarita Island, Venezuela 
(Auk, XIX, p. 261), I included Buteo albicaudatus Vieill., saying that I 
obtained one specimen, an immature female. Puteo albicaudatus was 
fairly common near the coast, and the bird I found nailed to a tree near 
El Valle was of this species; but the specimen brought back proves to be 
a young female of Parabuteo unicinctus (Temm.), the southern form of 
Harris’s Hawk.— Austin H. CLARK, Boston, Mass. 


The Gray Sea Eagle (//aligetus albicilla) in British Columbia. —In a 
small collection of bird-skins bought in the fall of 1903 by Dr. Dwight and 
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myself from Mr. Fred Foster, a taxidermist in Victoria, British Columbia, 
we found a single specimen of this species in first winter plumage. On 
the tag was written only “ March 18/98. ¢&.,” and I wrote Mr. Foster 
asking him whether he remembered the bird and could tell me where it 
was taken. He replied, “ The Eagle marked March 18/1898 is the young 
Bald Eagle (or gray eagle) ; all the eagles were taken on the coast of Van- 
[couver] Island.” 

Thanks to Dr. Dwight, this skin is nowin my collection. It is in the 
same plumage as the young Gray Sea Eagle found dead on Unalaska, Oct. 
5, 1899, which I recorded in‘ North American Fauna,’ No. 19, pp. 73, 74. 
The range of this species is thus extended almost to Washington, and it 
seems probable that it will yet be found breeding in Alaska or the Aleu- 
tian Islands.— Louis B. Bisnop, New Haven, Conn. 


The Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker in Melrose, Mass. — On October 
22, 1904, in Melrose, Middlesex County, Mass., a fine male Arctic Three- 
toed Woodpecker (Prcotdes arcticus) was seen by Mr. M. C. Blake of 
Brookline and the subscriber. Subsequently he moved into Pine Banks 
Park in Malden, but a short distance from where he was first found, and 
remained there eighteen days, being seen repeatedly by myself and 
others up to November 8. He worked upon the dead pine trees which 
unfortunately have been killed in this region by the Gypsy moths. — 
Horace W. Wricut, Boston, Mass. 


Wintering of the Red-headed Woodpecker at Detroit, Michigan. — 
An interesting feature of the extremely severe winter of 1903-1904 was 
the wintering of the Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus) 
in large numbers at Belle Isle, the island park of Detroit, situated in the 
Detroit River slightly above the city. On my many trips there during 
December, January, and February, on some of the coldest days of the win- 
ter, I never failed to find these birds active, energetic, and almost as noisy 
as in mid-summer. Covered as these woods were with deep snow from 
December 1, sometimes two or more feet deep, and crusted, it is a matter 
of interest to me as to what influences this bird to winter here in numbers, 
and to be entirely absent from the mainland in Wayne, and surrounding 
counties. I cannot account for the fact that during some winters the 
Red-heads remain in numbers at Belle Isle, in others are entirely absent. 
During the winter of 1902-1903 no birds remained; long and frequent 
search failed to reveal them either here or on the mainland. The abun- 
dance of their food supply — acorns for the most part — without doubt 
determines the wintering of this species, and yet what food could not 
have been found in as great an abundance and with more ease during the 
comparatively mild winter of 1902-1903 as during the intense cold and 
deep snow of 1903-1904? The few birds I have met with on the main- 
land were single birds residing in a certain tree throughout the win- 
ter. H. Swa es, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Chuck-will’s-widow in Kansas.—1I note that on page 17 of Prof. 
F. H. Snow’s Catalogue, ‘ Birds of Kansas,’ he reports the Chuck-will’s- 
widow (Antrostomus carolinensts) as an accidental visitor to the State of 
Kansas. I wish to add a few notes on this interesting species, whereby it 
can be easily placed as a summer resident in restricted localities along the 
southern border of the State. My notes were taken during the middle of 
May, 1902, in the vicinity of Cedarvale, Chautauqua County, located six 
and one half miles north of the Indian Territory line, in the heart of the 
Flint Hills. 

About 5.00 p. M., May 22, I heard my first Chuck-will’s-widow singing 
in a small copse on Bird Creek, in the Osage Nation, seven miles below 
the State line. My brother, who was with me at the time, advised me 
that the Chuck-will’s-widows were rather sparingly distributed along the 
Big Caney Valley, near Cedarvale. He also informed me that previous, 
in June, 1901, he flushed a parent bird from its young, in a thicket, near 
town. I believe the statement can be accepted as a substantial fact, as 
Whip-poor-wills, so he informed me, do not summer there, and during 
my entire stay of two weeks, none were noted, but Chuck-will’s-widows I 
met with occasionally in the thickets along the Caney River, in the 
State. 

About dusk, on the evening of May 24, and for several ensuing 
evenings, I heard three or four Chuck-will’s-widows singing in the thick- 
ets near the town of Cedarvale, Kansas. 

The fact that the specimen that Prof. Snow speaks of, was secured in 
the middle of June, is, in my opinion, a warrant to believe it other than 
an accidental specimen.— W. S. CoLvin, Osawatomie, Kans. 


The Raven in Southern New Hampshire: A Comment. — Apropos 
of my Monadnock Raven-record, published in ‘The Auk,’ for October, 
1904 (p. 491), Mr. John E. Thayer writes me that a yearling Raven escaped 
from his aviary at Lancaster, Mass., less than forty miles southeast of 
Monadnock, on May 28, 1903, and disappeared after loitering about Lan- 
caster for almost a week. Probably, as Mr. Thayer suggests, it was this 
bird that appeared on Monadnock on July 4. At all events, the likelihood 
that such was the case robs my record of all value.— GERALD H. THAYER, 
Monadnock, N. H. 


The Blue Jay and other Eastern Birds at Wray, Yuma County, 
Colorado.— During a few days’ collecting (May 17-22, 1904) at Wray, 
Yuma Co., Colo., in company with Mr. Wm. C. Ferril, curator of the 
Colorado State Historical and Natural History Society, a number of 
Eastern species whose Colorado range is little known, were secured for 
the State museum. 

Most notable of these was a female Blue Jay (Cyanocttta cristata) — 
shot by the writer May 21 near a corral about a mile from town — which 
I believe is the first one taken in the State. However, to Mr. W. E. 
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Wolfe of Wray, an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
belongs the credit of first reporting to the writer the occurrence of the 
species within our borders, he having observed several during the two 
previous years, and indeed it was partly for the purpose of securing a 
specimen that the above trip was undertaken. Through the guidance of 
Mr. Wolfe we were not long in locating three specimens within the town, 
and soon discovered a nest in process of construction in the crotch of a 
cottonwood tree on one of the main streets. An attempt was made to 
shoot one of these, but as they were rather wild it was abandoned as 
unsafe and the next day — May 21— we tried the country in the vicinity 
of Jackson Cafion, with the result above mentioned. Several others were 
seen within the Cafion but on being approached took flight and left the 
locality during our stay there. 

Mr. Wolfe informed me that he had previously found the species 
breeding just over the State line in Nebraska. According to his observa- 
tions they do not spend the winter at Wray. 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. BLACK-BILLED Cuckoo.— A single male 
was taken in Jackson Cafion May 21, thus adding one more to the meagre 
records for the species in the State. Mr. Wolfe believes he has observed 
it in the locality before. 

Gutraca caerulea lazula. WrSTERN BLUE GRosBEAK.— Another 
northern capture, a male at Jackson Cafion May 21. At least one other 
was seen in the same locality later in the day. Mr. Wolfe occasionally 
meets with it, he tells me. 

Vireo bellit. BELL VirEo.— To the single male specimen taken by the 
writer near Denver, June 12, 1903, and recorded in ‘The Auk,’ I can now 
add three more —two taken by myself on May 18 and 20 respectively, 
and one taken by Curator Ferril on May 21. Two of these proved to be 
males, the third was undetermined. All were taken in the vicinity of 
Wray, and several others were heard, both in Jackson Cafion and at Olive 
Creek. 

Hlelminthophila peregrina. ‘TENNESSEE WARBLER.— Shot two females 
in the shrubbery of Jackson Cafion, May 20 and 21 respectively.— 
Horace G. Snmiru, Ass’¢t. Curator, State Historical and Natural History 
Soctety, Denver, Colorado. 


The Blue Jay at Yuma, Colorado.— Miss Jennie M. Patten, of Yuma, 
Colo., writes that she saw a Blue Jay (Cyanoctita cristata) at Yuma, on 
November 1, 1904, under such circumstances that there can be no possible 
mistake as to its identity. She also reports that last year two were seen 
in Yuma. I find no record of the species in Colorado, but Mr. Horace G. 
Smith, of Denver, informs me that he took one at Wray, Colo., on May 
21, 1904, of which he has recently sent a record for publication in ‘ The 
Auk’. For the purpose of centralizing the records it might be well 
to have this record in the same issue. JUNIUS HENDERSON, Boulder, 
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Another Deformed Bill— On page 279 of the April number of ‘The 
Auk’, 1904, is figured and described an abnormal bill of Corvus amer#- 
canus. This brought to mind a bill deformity in the English Sparrow in 
my collection, of which I herewith append a description :— 

Passer domesticus, &, Snyder Collection, No. 5399, San Jose, Calif., 
Jan. 3, 1900, coll. by Ernest Adams. Plumage and lower mandible nor- 
mal; both mandibles of usual color. Upper mandible: Length, 18.5 mm., 
width, 6 mm.; depth 4 mm.; notched on both sides, the notch being back 
4.5 mm. from tip. Tip of mandible broken off abruptly. Mandible from 
base to tip of equal depth and width throughout.— W. E. SNypER, Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 


Clay-colored Sparrow in the Cariboo District, British Columbia.— On 
the 3d July, 1901, at 158-Mile House, Cariboo District, I shot two spar- 
rows which I identified at the time as SAzzella brewer’. I now find these 
to be Clay-colored Sparrows, Sfrzella pallida, — another instance of the 
infusion of the Great Plains element so noticeable in that District. 

These were both singing males but they were not breeding though the 
sexual organs were greatly enlarged. I had worked the locality where 
they were taken very thoroughly for about two months previously with- 
out hearing their very peculiar song, which as soon as heard at once drew 
my attention.— ALLAN Brooks, Comox, B. C. 


Henslow’s Sparrow in St. Clair County, Michigan.— Up to the present 
season Henslow’s Sparrow (Ammodramus henslowii) has been treated by 
me as a rare summer resident in southeastern Michigan. The only 
authentic record of the occurrence of the species here was made by Mr. 
Jas. B. Purdy of Plymouth, Wayne County, who detected a pair breeding 
in a hay field near his home on July 27, 1893, and discovered the nest in 
the tall grass, containing eggs which were destroyed by the mowing 
machine. Mr. Purdy secured the female. (Auk, 1897, p. 220). 

On the Canadian side of Lake St. Clair, near the mouth of the Thames 
River, Mr. W. E. Saunders found a small colony of about ten pairs on 
May 24,and June 12,1898. On July 2 he met with two males near Sarnia, 
Ontario, which is directly across from Port Huron. (Bull. Mich. Ornith. 
Club, Vol. IT, p. 38.) 

The above records sum up all available data with regard to this species 
here. 

Lake St. Clair, in southern St. Clair County. is bordered by an exten- 
sive stretch of grassy meadows which practically extend the entire circuit 
of the lake. This territory is flat, very wet in places, and is intersected 
with an occasional slough or dredged cut bordered by a growth of willows. 
In this section of the country I was convinced that Henslow’s Sparrow 
would be found, if anywhere, especially with the Ontario records on the 
Canadian side. 

On June 18, 1904, Mr. Percy A. Taverner and I were working in the 
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locality and were passing down the line of willows along an extensive 
canal. A strange faint note arising from out of the meadows beyond 
arrested our attention, the author of which we could not discover. It 
struck me that this was the object of our search although I had never met 
with the species before. This supposition proved correct, as a few minutes 
later Taverner was able to flush a small bird, which he secured, prov- 
ing it to be a female Henslow’s Sparrow. We found a small colony of 
these birds in this portion of the meadows — about twelve pairs as far as 
we could judge. The two females taken demonstrated that they were 
breeding by the bare abdomen and the tough thickened skin of the belly. 
In the limited amount of time at our disposal no nests were found; 
indeed, it was a difficult matter to locate the birds themselves, much less 
the nests. In the vast expanse of meadow the search was in vain. By 
careful concentration we could detect the se-s//ck notes of the birds arising 
from out of the medley caused by the Meadowlark, Bobolink, and Red- 
winged Blackbird, but to an unaccustomed ear the notes would easily be 
passed over or ignored. 

The birds favored perching on the tops of the various weed stalks, 
golden-rod, asters, etc., that invested certain portions of the tield. Once 
flushed the birds would fly in a peculiar wavering manner a short dis- 
tance, drop suddenly into the tangled grass, and were with extreme 
difficulty put up again. Mouse-like they would worm their way through 
the matted grass and were shortly in a different direction from the place 
one expected to findthem. ‘Towards sunset the birds were more active 
and the notes would arise from various points. I did not hear them after 
sunset. 

We visited this colony again on July 23 and 24 and August 21. On the 
latter date the birds had moved up to higher ground where a tangle of 
golden-rod and other weeds made a good cover. On September 25 
thorough search failed to reveal even a single bird. On October 2, in 
Wayne County, we were passing through a neglected piece of meadow 
when I[ flushed a small sparrow which, by its peculiar flight I realized 
was an Ammodramus of some species. This bird quickly dropped into 
the grass and we searched for an hour before Taverner flushed it again in 
a distant portion of the field and secured it. This bird proved to be a 
male Henslow’s Sparrow —a much more brightly plumed bird than the 
June specimens; the dark streaks of the sides showed up very plainly 
against the ochreus wash on the breast. 

I think that A. Aenslow?? will prove to be a much more abundant 
species in this section of Michigan than is supposed, though very locally 
distributed.— BRADSHAW H. SwaLes, Detrozt, Mich. 


The Northern Parula Warbler in Southern Michigan. —I am enabled 
by the courtesy of Mr. J. Claire Wood of Detroit to record the first speci- 
men of the Northern Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis americana usne@) 
taken in Wayne County, Michigan. On September 25, 1904, Mr. Wood 
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met with several of these birds and secured an adult male which is now in 
his collection. I have expected to find this species here for some time, as 
Mr. Taverner found it at Port Huron, St. Clair County, to the north, and 
it has been taken in Monroe and Washenaw Counties, southeast of here. 
— BRADSHAW H. Swates, Detrort, Mich. 


Bachman’s Warbler in Leon County, Florida.—In the October, 1904, 
number of ‘The Auk’ Mr. R. W. Williams, Jr., in a list of the birds of 
Leon County, Florida, says concerning Bachman’s Warbler: “Only one 
record. I took this specimen on August 4, 1900.” On March 22, 1904, 
while in company with Mr. Morgan Hebard of Thomasville, Georgia, I 
collected a male specimen of this species in a black gum swamp in the 
extreme northeastern section of Leon County, about four miles distant 
from the Georgia line. The individual taken was in company with sev- 
eral others which appeared to be the same species, but as the identity was 
not known until the specimen was in hand. no others were secured. — 
James A. G. REHN, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The First Hooded Warbler Taken in Maine.— On the 9th of Septem- 
ber, 1904, Mr. Samuel T. Dana, of Portland, informed me that he had seen 
a Hooded Warbler (W7zlsonta mittrata) at Falmouth. As this bird had 
never, to my knowledge, been recorded in Maine, I asked him to secure 
a specimen, which he did on the 1oth of September, 1904. The bird was 
brought to a Portland taxidermist the same day and mounted. It is now 
inthe possession of Mr. Dana. It is a male bird, an adult, and is in per- 
fect plumage. It was taken in the trees near a dwelling, and had been 
there several days, in company with other warblers. The capture of this 
warbler and the establishing of a new record has attracted considerable 
comment among local ornithologists. W. H. Brownson, Portland, 
Maine. 


Breeding of the Hudsonian Chickadee (Parus hudsonicus) at Dover, 
Me.— There has been so little said or written in relation to the breeding 
of this species that the record of a nest with young discovered by the 
writer the present season may be of some value to the working ornithol- 
ogists. | 

During a 12 years’ residence at Dover, Piscataquis County, I have occa- 
sionally during my rambles met this species, but the meetings have 
usually occurred during the late fall or winter seasons, and have been so 
infrequent as to merit a special record in my notes. Accordingly it was 
indeed a surprise to discover a pair engaged in the act of rearing a brood 
of young this season. The date was June 21. I had spent the morning 
botanizing in a place locally known as Sangerville bog, located due west 
from Dover village, the nearest portion of the bog being about a mile 
distant. The boundary line between the towns of Dover and Sangerville 
passes directly through the morass, a portion lying in either town, but 
the ‘ find’ was located on the Dover side. 
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This bog is of the character of many others scattered throughout 
northern and central Maine, lying in a valley surrounded by hills of mod- 
erate height, the slopes of which are well wooded, principally with beech, 
birch and poplar. The swampy margin of the bog produces a belt of fir 
and cedar with a fair percentage of yellow birch and swamp maple, while 
the center of the bog consists of open areas interspersed with clumps of 
the hackmatack, locally known as juniper. 

The nest was located in the coniferous belt at the extreme edge of the 
swamp, about six rods from an opening where the growth had been cut 
away and is now occupied as pasture. A portion of a dead cedar, nine 
inches in diameter and about ten feet in length, had fallen and stood 
leaning with a gentle incline against a birch, and in this stub about four 
feet from the ground the nest was located. The birds had done appar- 
ently but little excavating in solid wood; taking advantage of a decayed 
place in the side of the stub, had there begun their building operations. 
The opening at the entrance was irregular in shape, Measuring about two 
by three inches, the cavity expanding with the descent until a depth of 
six inches was reached where the inside diameter was about four inches, 
and there the nest was placed. It contained six young birds, well covered 
with dark feathers, which were probably about a week out of the shell, 
and they filled the nest so completely it was a question how they would 
all be able to exist and reach maturity in these narrow quarters. 

The old birds were engaged in feeding the young, and the fact of one 
having a woodland moth — species unknown —in its bill first led me to 
suspect a brood of nestlings might be near. Both birds were seen and 
positively identified through my glass at a distance of about 30 feet 
before the nest was discovered. While I was examining the nest, the 
bird with the moth in its bill, presumably the female, as she was the most 
fearless of the pair, flew to within seven or eight feet of my head and 
nearly ona level with it, showing the greatest anxiety and uttering pite- 
ous cries. Her call notes before I approached the nest were similar to 
the following syllables, ¢swee-chee ya-a-a-ck (emphasis on last syllable 
and with rising inflection) and were uttered at intervals of five or six sec- 
onds quite constantly. The male was not apparently as anxious as his 
mate, nor did I hear any note from him during my stay in the vicinity of 
near a half hour. 

I could not remain longer to study this interesting family, and after 
carefully marking the spot, returned home intending to return and secure 
material proof of the bird’s identity, but business detained me and I was 
not able to again visit the place until July 1, an absence of ten days, 
when I found the nest empty. From its appearance I had no doubt that 
the young brood had occupied it until within a day or so, and expected to 
find them near, but a search of the surrounding territory failed to dis- 
cover any trace of them. 

The stub containing the nest was secured and the nest-lining examined, 
which proved to consist mainly of vegetable down from ferns and what 
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appeared to be the fur of the northern hare or rabbit nicely felted 
together. 

This record of Parus hudsonicus would appear to indicate a later season 
for nesting than that occupied by P. atricafillus, as I discovered a flock 
of the latter containing both the old and young birds, several days from 
the nest, feeding only a few rods from the spot where, snug in their tree, 
lay concealed the brood of young Audsonicus which appeared to be only 
about a week out of the shell. Accordingly atriécafil/us must have been 
out in the world quite ten days before Audsonicus would leave its nest. 

During my rambles in this vicinity in the months of September and 
October, I found sudsonicus to be more abundant than during previous 
years, and on at least one occasion a flock containing five or six individ- 
uals was seen. May we not hope that this occasional resident bird is 
becoming more abundant within our borders, and that the observations 
of future seasons may prove it to be a permanent though rare species.— 
SANFORD RITCHIE, Dover, Me. + 


Hudsonian Chickadee about Boston, Mass.— Mr. M.C. Blake and I 
have four records of the Hudsonian Chickadee (Parus hudsontcus) in the 
vicinity of Boston in November, 1904, namely: Middlesex Fells, Virginia 
Wood, November 4; Ipswich, Castle Hill, November 12; Belmont, No- 
vember 25 ; and Waverley, Beaver Brook Reservation, November 25. In 
each instance a single Hudsonian has been in the company of a flock of 
Blackcaps in evergreen growth. In the case of the Ipswich bird he was 
in closely growing young spruces and hardly above the level of the eye 
and was very finely seen while he gave a sweet warbling song. The Bel- 
mont bird was also well seen and gave a few notes of the warbling song. 
In another flock of P. atricapillzs the distinctive calls of a second hud- 
Sonicus were heard, and when we reached Waverley upon the same after- 
noon a third Audsonicus was giving calls among a flock of atricapillus. 
As it has not been my good fortune in previous autumns and winters to 
meet with this species, it would appear that at least it is in more evidence 
this season in the vicinity of Boston than for the last five years. — 
Horace W. WriGHT, Boston, Mass. 


The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher in the Public Garden, Boston, Mass. — In 
the early morning of October 22, 1904, which was clear with a light south- 
westerly wind, following a southeasterly gale of fifty miles an hour along 
the Middle Atlantic and New England coasts the previous day, I found 
upon entering our Public Garden in the heart of the city a Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher (Polioptila cerulea). Immediately upon my entrance his 
call was heard from a neighboring beech, and being different from any 
call-note with which I was acquainted, — tiny, nervously given and oft- 
repeated,— it guided me at once to the presence of the bird. Heconstantly 
flitted from one bough to another with even more rapidity than does a king- 
let and was of about kinglet size. The clear blue-gray of the entire head 
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and back, the white outer tail-feathers, the drooping of the wings and erect- 
ness of the tail at once made his identity clear. He was also engaged in 
his flittings in catching and eating insects. His companions were Black- 
poll Warblers and Juncos. From the beech he took flight into a tall syca- 
more maple and gradually worked down from the top of the tree into the 
lower branches, where he was seen at very near range and his catching of 
insects was observed with much interest. The House Sparrows, how- 
ever, soon began to make trouble for him and at length drove him toa 
distance, but not before I had spent twenty minutes with this so rare bird 
in Massachusetts and made good acquaintance with it. I had not ob- 
served whether it had a black forehead and black line over the eye, not 
knowing at the time that these markings differentiate the male from the 


' female, but as the color of the entire upper parts was a conspicuously 


clear blue-gray, and Coues’s ‘ Key’ describes the female as “ duller and 
more grayish above,” it was not improbably a male. When I made my 
usual morning visit to the Public Garden the next day, the Gnatcatcher 
could not be found. In the ‘Birds of Massachusetts,’ compiled by 
Messrs. R. H. Howe, Jr., and G. M. Allen, and issued in 1go1, but six 
records of Polioptila cerulea are given, namely : Chatham, November 18, 
1877; Falmouth, December 18, 1877; Magnolia, August 27, 1879; Oster- 
ville, September 26, 1879; Brookline, September 8, 1887; //tyhland 
Light, October 9, 1889. In the opinion of Mr. Willam Brewster it is not 
improbable that the bird may have drifted north before the southerly 
storm of October 21.— Horace W. WriGut, Boston, Mass. 


Notes on Several Rare Southeastern Michigan Birds.— Gavia lumme. 
RED-THROATED Loon.— We recently examined an immature bird of this 
species in the flesh which was shot November 11, 1904, on the Detroit 
River, near Point Mouille, by a local gunner and sent in to L. J. Eppinger, 
the local taxidermist, for mounting. This is the first record for Gavia 
dumme in southeastern Michigan, and there are but two records for the 
southern peninsula, both very old. 

Oidemia deglandi. Wuirr-wiNGep ScoTer.—A bird of this species, 
sex not determined, was shot November 11, 1904, on the Detroit River, 
otf Point Mouille, and sent in for mounting to Mr. Eppinger. No prior 
record for Wayne County is obtainable, although Mr. Swales examined a 
mounted specimen taken at the North Channel, St. Clair Flats, by Henry 
Avery during the fall of 1900. 

Oidemia perspicillata. Surr Scorer.— A female Surf Scoter was shot 
at the St. Clair Flats, St. Clair County, on October 13, 1904, and sent in 
with other ducks to Mr. Eppinger’s, where we examined it. This is the 
second record for the species in this section, but without doubt both this 
and O. deglandi are occasionally shot by the gunners without the birds 
falling into any ornithologist’s hands. 

Cistothorus stellaris. SHorRT-BILLED MARSH WREN.— On October 2, 
1904, Mr. Swales shot a female in Wayne County, six miles north of De- 
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troit, in a tangled grassy field. In fifteen years’ observation, this is the 
first stedlarzs that has actually been taken here. Mr. Jas. B. Purdy writes 
that some years ago he met with a pair of this species near Plymouth, 
where he found it breeding.— B. H. Swates anv P. A. TAVERNER, De- 
trott, Mich. 


Additional Records for Southeastern Michigan.— SAVANNA SPARROW. 
Passerculus sandwichensts savanna.— June 18, 1904, near Pearl Beach, St. 
Clair Co., on the edge of the St. Clair Flats, I found a colony of these 
birds breeding. About a dozen birds were seen. 

CLAY-COLORED SPARROW. Sfzzella pallida.— Took one bird at Port 
Huron, St Clair Co., May 2, 1go1. The specimen is in the collection of 
J. H. Fleming of Toronto, Ont. : 

LINCOLN’s SPARROW. Melospiza lincolnt.— May 15, 1904, I took a male 
near Palmer Park, Detroit. It is in the collection of B. H. Swales. 

PRAIRIE WARBLER. Dendroica dtscolor.—I took a female at Port Hu- 
ron, May 20, 1900. It is now in the collection of J. H. Fleming. 

CoNNECTICUT WARBLER. Geothylpis agilis. — May 23, 1900, a female, 
taken at Port Huron. Now in collection of J. H. Fleming. 

I also wish to record a Purple Gallinule (Joxorniés marttnica) taken near 
Guelph, Wellington Co., Ontario, about 1894. It is an immature bird and 
is in the possession of Mr. Wm. Holliday of that city.— P. A. TAVERNER, 
Detrott, Mich. 


The Apparent Power of Reasoning in Birds.— The apparent power of 
reasoning, I say, because we cannot be sure of an animal’s mental con- 
dition, as Mr. Wheeler points out in ‘The Auk’ for April, 1904, our 
mind being no doubt very different from that of the animal. We will 
have to be converted into the animal and live for a while as such before 
we can thoroughly understand how it feels and what motive causes it to 
act in acertain way. It does not do for us to treat the animal’s actions 
as though it were a human being, and yet there are actions on the part of 
the animal which seem to show some mental faculty closely akin to man’s 
power of reasoning. Whether the animal really has any torethought as 
to the best method of accomplishing a desired end or not we cannot say, 
but at times it certainly appears to have. 

In the early summer of 1903, a friend and myself procured a nest of 
young Red-winged Blackbirds and raised the brood. Since then I have 
made a pet of one of them —a female. The cage sits upon the window- 
sill and the blackbird takes much interest in the English Sparrows which 
are attracted to the outer sill by her presence. Her cage has a large perch 
which reaches the full length of the window. This perch is securely fas- 
tened at one end while the other end rests in a notch upon a cross strip of 
wood. This perch is some twelve inches from the windowpane, and when 
upon it the blackbird was unable to see the sparrows upon the outer sill. 
In some way or other she discovered that one end of the perch was free. 
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She would cling to the side of the cage and pry under this end with her 
bill until she had raised the perch up out of the notch where it rested, 
then, by a series of pushes with her bill, or by having one foot upon the 
perch and the other upon the side of the cage, she would work it over 


‘until it reached diagonally to the corner of the cage. She could now 


stand upon it and look out at the sparrows. Of course she may have dis- 
covered this by accident, but she went about it in such a methodical way 
that she appeared to be thoroughly aware that in this way she could 
accomplish her end. 

She also displayed another bit of intelligence —if I may call it such. I 
had caged a male Cardinal with her. There was no assertion of authority 
on the Cardinal’s part —he gavein to her in everything. But with the 
Cardinal came a new kind ot fgod into the cage. I fed him a mixed seed, 
a good portion of which was sunflower seeds. Now the blackbird’s bill 
was not strong enough to break the sunflower seed. She watched the Car- 
dinal eat them, and she finally took the following method of procuring 
them : 

The Cardinal would pick up a sunflower seed and start to crack it in his 
bill. When he had cracked it several times, the blackbird would walk up 
to him and seize it and she was then able to get at the contents with little 
trouble. 

In obtaining these ends the blackbird seemed to show some instinctive 
or mental faculty which, if not identical, is apparently very similar to the 
reasoning powers of man.— CHRESWELL J. Hunt, 1306 N. 53rd St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Guthrie’s Geography, 1815 Edition — Some of the readers of ‘ The Auk’ 
may be interested to know that a copy of the second volume of the 1815 
edition of Guthrie’s ‘Geography’ has recently come to light. This edi- 
tion had become so rare that in 1894 Mr. S. N. Rhoads issued a reprint of 
the zodlogical matter contained therein,’ and which, as was shown by 
Mr. Rhoads, was prepared by Mr. George Ord expressly for this edition. 

The copy above referred to was found amongst a street-corner lot of old 
books, composed for the most part of school books and modern editions 
of travel, fiction, etc., and is in fairly good condition, seemingly complete 
as to text and maps. Since Mr. Rhoads’s reprint appeared, the copy 
therein referred to as having been lost! from the library of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences has come to light and proves to be a 
“separate ” only of the zodlogical portion of Volume II. The copy now 
noticed would appear to be the second known copy of this edition, which 
is the only edition of the work containing the technical portion of the 
Zoblogy.— C. J. PENNocK, 8 Kennett Square, Pa. 


1 See ‘ The Auk’ for January, 1895, and April, 1896. 
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Audubon’s Ornithological Biography.— Reading in the April, 1904, 
number of ‘The Auk’ the note by Mr. Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. on a 
certain imprint of this work reminds me that I have a copy with similar 
imprint in my ornithological library. My copy has untrimmed margins, 
is yellow with age and bound in cardboard covered with a thin, unmarked, 
uncolored cloth. This copy contains 528 pages, 506 being of text, fol- 
lowed by an Index, Prospectus, Contents of Vol. I of the Birds of Amer- 
ica, Extracts from Reviews, and List of Subscribers. My copy was 
received in 1894 from Wm. D. Doan of Coatsville, Pa.— W. E. SNYDER, 
Beaver Dam, Wisc. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Cooke’s Distribution and Migration of North American Warblers.! — 
It is with great pleasure that we welcome Professor Cooke’s important 
contribution to our knowledge of the seasonal distribution and migration 
of this, one of the largest and the most distinctly peculiar of North 
American birds, the Warblers, or the Mniotiltide. It is a subject which 
has long occupied the author’s attention, and for the investigation of 
which he has had access to an accumulation of data gathered during 
many years of well directed effort on the part of the Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey, Dr. C. Hart Merriam—an amount of information 
unequalled outside of North America for the investigation of the distri- 
bution and migration of the birds of any area or of any group. The 
degree of migration exhibited by ditterent members of the family varies, 
as is well known, from nearly sedentary species to those which breed as 
far north as the limit of arboreal vegetation and spend the winter far 
down in the tropics. Some, also, are exceedingly local in their disper- 
sal, while others range over a large part of two continents. 

Professor Cooke treats first and rather briefly (pp. 8-14) of migration 
routes, on the same lines as in his paper in the present number of ‘ The 
Auk’ (pp. 1-15) entitled ‘Routes of Bird Migration,’ and also in his ‘Some 
New Facts about Bird Migration’ (see Auk, XXI, p. 501), but of course 
with more direct reference to his present subject. The species are first 
(pp. 14-16) briefly reviewed with reference to the ‘southernmost exten- 
sion of their winter ranges,”’ those of eastern North America being 


1 Distribution and Migration of North American Warblers. By Wells W. 
Cooke, Assistant, Biological Survey, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Biological Survey — Bulletin No. 18,C. Hart Merriam, Chief. Wash- 


_ ington: Government Printing Office, 1904. 8vo,!pp. 142. 
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arranged under tour categories: (1) ‘ Species that range to the mainland 
of South America ’— about 20; (2) ‘Species known to range to but not 
beyond Panama,’—7 species; (3) ‘Species entering Mexico and Central 
America but not known to reach Panama’ —g species ; (4) ‘Species that 
do not regularly winter on the mainland south of the United States, but 
remain in the Southern States or the West Indies ’—- 11 species. 

The species formally treated in the ‘Systematic’ part (pp. 16-139) 
include only those found north of Mexico and in Lower California, and 
are taken up in the sequence of the A. O. U. Check-List ; they number 
“59 species and 19 subspecies.” “In each case,” says the author, ‘the 
breeding range is given first, then the winter range. followed by a synop- 
sis of the time of spring migration and of fall migration.... Most 
interest attaches to the movements of the warblers of the eastern part of 
the United States that pass by flight over water to their winter homes. 
These, therefore, receive full treatment, while less is said of the migra- 
tion of the western species that make the journey from the United States 
to Mexico and southward entirely by land. Special attention has been 
paid to the definition of the southern limit of the breeding range 
of each species —a subject that for many years has received the careful 
consideration of the Biological Survey. So far as known to the writer,”’ 
continues the author, ‘“‘the present paper is the first attempt to define 
exactly the northern limit of the winter range of each species, and also 
to indicate the altitudinal range of the same in its winter home.” 

The above extract fully sets forth the scope and aims of the work, which 
appear to have been carried out with all possible care and completeness ; 
and we have thus a contribution to ornithological literature as unique as 
it is important. Based largely on records received from voluntary 
observers by the Biological Survey, from land stations and lighthouses 
covering a wide area and a period of twenty years or more, other unpub- 
lished records from Mexico, Nicaragua, and especially Costa Rica, have 
also been available, and the literature of ornithology has been syste- 
matically examined, and thousands of scattered records have been col- 
lated and utilized. While there are still gaps to be filled, as along the 
Gulf coast of the United States, and in Middle America between Mexico 
and Costa Rica, we have at least the main facts conveniently accessible, 
for which we should be deeply grateful.—J. A. A. 


Osgood on Birds of Alaska. — In his account of ‘ A Biological Recon- 
naissance of the Base of the Alaska Peninsula,’ ! made during the summer 
and fall of 1902, Mr. Osgood gives a general account of the country 
traversed, with lists of the mammals and birds (pp. 51-81) collected or 
observed by him, or hitherto recorded or collected by others. He landed 


1 North American Fauna, No. 24, November 23, 1904, pp. 1-86, with 2 maps 
and 5 half-tone plates. 
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at Iliamna Bay July 10, and proceeded westward and northward to Lake 
Clark, then westward and southward to Nushagak, on Bristol Bay, and 
then eastward again across the peninsula to Cold Bay, near the mouth of 
Shelikof Strait. A map of the region traversed indicates the principal 
physical features, and another map the faunistic features, while eleven 
half-tone cuts furnish views of scenery and vegetation in a hitherto 
almost unexplored region. About twelve pages are given to a general 
description of the region, and four to a consideration of its life zones, 
which are plotted on the accompanying map. The journey was made 
chiefly by canoe. The special interest of the region consists in the fact 
that it constitutes the meeting ground of the Hudsonian and Arctic life 
zones, the boundary between which, being the junction of the treeless and 
timbered regions, Mr. Osgood is now able to define with considerable 
accuracy. “The Arctic occupies the main part of the Alaska Peninsula 
southwest of the vicinity of Naknek Lake, together with a narrow strip 
northward along the coast of Bristol Bay and Bering Sea; the Hudsonian 
stretches over the region to the northward on the mainland.”’ 

The annotated ‘ List of Birds’ numbers 134 species, based in part on 
specimens taken by the late C. L. McKay, and his successor J. W. John- 
son, some twenty years ago (1881-1886) when stationed as United States 
Signal Service observers at Nushagak (formerly Fort Alexander), and 
not hitherto published, except to some extent incidentally. With the 
exception of the work of McKay and Johnson, nothing had been done in 
this region before Mr. Osgood’s visit in 1902. It is fortunate to have 
their records, resting on specimens in the National Museum, thus 
rescued and brought together with those of Mr. Osgood. The McKay- 
Johnson specimens here mentioned appear to represent about I11 species, 
while Osgood appears to have taken or positively identified about 108, 
respecting many of which he has extended and very interesting field 
notes. —J. A. A. 


Nelson on New Birds from Mexico.— Mr. Nelson has recently de- 
scribed’ four new birds collected by Mr. E. A. Goldman during the 
spring and summer of 1904 in southern Mexico, mostly in the state of 
Chiapas. They are: (1) Porzana goldmant, generally similar to P. 
noveboracensis, from the Valley of Toluca, Mexico; (2) Emfrdonax 
Julvifrons fusciceps, from Chiapas; (3) Arremenops superciliosus chia- 
pensts ; (4) Telmatodytes palustris tolucensis, from Valley of Toluca. — 


Henderson’s Additional List of Boulder County, Colorado, Birds. ? — 


1 Descriptions of Four New Birds from Mexico. By E. W. Nelson. Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Wash., XVII, pp. 151, 152, Oct. 6, 1904. 

2 Additional List of Boulder County Birds, with Comments thereon. By 
Junius Henderson. The University of Colorado Studies, Vol. II, No. 2, 
July, 1904, pp. 107-112. 
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This is an addition of about 50 species to a previous “ preliminary list’?! 
(which we have not seen), published in April, 1903, which makes ‘a 
total of 206 species now recorded from the County.’ The nominal list of 
additions is followed by several pages of interesting annotations, those on 
the Juncos (of which six species are listed) and the White-necked Raven 
being of special interest. —J. A. A. 


Preliminary Review of the Birds of Nebraska.* — This ‘ preliminary 
review’ is under the joint authorship of Messrs. Lawrence Bruner, 
Robert H. Walcott, and Myron H. Swenk. An introduction of two 
pages states the origin, purpose, and scope of the work, and the share each 
author had in its preparation. It also states that, preliminary as it is in 
the sense of being the forerunner, it is hoped, of a more elaborate work 
to appear later, “it has been prepared with the greatest care. and is be- 
lieved to represent exactly the state of our knowledge at the present day.” 
The introduction is followed by an essay by Professor Bruner on ‘ Birds 
in their Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture’ (pp. 5-11), in which it 
is stated that 400 different kinds of birds have been tound within the 
State of Nebraska, of which 200 are known to nest within the State. The 
‘Synopses and List,’ forming the main text ( pp. 15-116), is preceded by two 
pages of cuts and explanations illustrating the ‘ Topography of Bohemian 
Waxwing for Beginners,’ which, with the ‘synopses,’ is designed to 
make the work useful to those who are not ornithologists, and so aid in 
increasing interest in birds ‘and advancing the cause of bird protection.” 
The ‘ synopses’ are in the nature of ‘keys,’ to the higher groups as well 
as to the species and subspecies, and are based (with acknowledgments) 
on those in Apgar’s ‘Birds of the Eastern United States.’ As the keys 
are printed in the same style and size of type as the list, the different 
kinds of matter are not obvious except on actual inspection of the text. 
The numeration, as well as the nomenclature, is that of the A. O. U. 
Check-List, but a special or consecutive numeration could have been 
added (in parenthesis after the A. O. U. No.) with advantage, especially 
in the absence of any general summary of the list. Species previously 
attributed to the State on what is now considered unsatisfactory evidence, 
as well as those of probable occurrence but not yet detected, are included, 
both in the keys and in the list, but in the list are properly distinguished 
from the authenticated species,—the first by being placed between 
brackets, and the latter by the designation ‘extra-limital.’ The list is 
thus apparently all the authors claim for it—a careful exposition of 


1 Jbid., Vol. 1, No. 3, April, 1903. 

2A | Preliminary Review | of the | Birds of Nebraska | with Synopses | — | 
By | Lawrence Bruner, Robert H. Walcott, Myron H. Swenk — (No date nor 
publisher's imprint on title page.) Rlopp & Bartlett Co., Omaha, Neb. 8vo. 
pp. 1-116, and an unpaged index of 5 leaves. 
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present knowledge of the birds of Nebraska, and as such, with its included 
‘synopses,’ must prove of great assistance to students of Nebraska 
ornithology, as well as an important contribution to faunal literature. 
—j. A.A. 


Scott on the Inheritance of Song in Passerine Birds. —In two recent 
papers in ‘Science’! Mr. Scott continues the relation of his interest- 
ing observations in regard to the growth, changes of plumage, song, and 
nest-building of hand-reared Rose-breasted Grosbeaks and Meadowlarks. 
On June 19, 1903, three young Grosbeaks, then about five days old, were 
taken from the nest and successfully reared by hand in the author’s 
aviary, and were thus excluded from contact with wild birds of their own 
species. They had moulted by September into the usual fall dress of the 
species, and the second moult was completed early in February, this in- 
cluding the tail feathers but not the wing quills, which latter, however, 
underwent some change in color. Just what the change was is not stated, 
but as to the ‘how’ of the change Mr. Scott tells us, in italic type, “I am 
strongly inclined to the opinion that there is a physical change in the 
feather itself, which alters its appearance so far as color is concerned”; 
or, as he says again, the primaries “ attain their brilliancy either by wear 
or by dtrect change in the color of the feather.” As this is given as his 
“ opinion,” we naturally wait with interest for some proof that this opin- 
ion has some basis of fact, since the well-established facts thus far are 
quite opposed to such a belief. 

Soon after the Grosbeaks, of which two were males and the other a 
female, had recovered from their second moult the males began to make 
feeble attempts at song, which presently increased in volume, and while 
extremely musical and possessing “the soft plaintive quality character- 
istic of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak,” ‘no one would refer the method of 
song to the bird in question.” In the second report on these birds, and 
referring to the third week in May, 1904, the song is described as “abso- 
lutely and entirely different from the song of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
as it is heard when wild out of doors.”” The two male Grosbeaks had 
then for some time been kept in cages adjacent to a Hardwick’s Bulbul, 
and by the middle of May their songs “were so close an imitation of the 
insistent song of the Bulbul that it was difficult, when not looking at the 
birds, to tell which species was singing.” 


1 The Inheritance of Song in Passerine Birds. Remarks on the Develop- 
ment of Song in the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Zamelodia ludoviciana (Lin- 
nzus), and the Meadowlark, Sturnel/a magna (Linneus). By William E. D. 
Scott. Science, N.S., Vol. XIX, No. 495, pp. 957-959, June 14, 1904. 

The Inheritance of Song in Passerine Birds. Further Observations on the 
Development of Song and Nest-building in Hand-reared Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks, Zamelodia ludoviciana (Linneus). /bid., Vol. XX, No. 504, pp. 282, 
283, Aug. 26, 1904. 
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The birds mated with females provided for them, and about the middle 
of May showed a desire to build nests, and for some time busied them- 
selves with “abortive attempts at nest-building.’”? They proved unable to 
successfully adjust the materials supplied to them, and were finally fur- 
nished with artificial nests. They availed themselves of these, soon 
completing a lining and beginning to lay. Each female laid a full com- 
plement, but the eggs were broken by the birds, apparently by accident 
in their continued efforts to complete the nest structure to their liking. 
Each female laid another set of eggs, which shared the fate of the first 
set. Mr. Scott summarizes his observations on this case as follows: 
“While I am not prepared to conclude that the Grosbeaks would not have 
built a nest if furnished withgnore commodious quarters and nearer like 
the condition of affairs that exist out of doors, I conclude that so far as 
nest-building in cages is concerned they are unable to accomplish any- 
thing. So tar as the song is concerned, I believe that they inherit the 
call-notes of both pleasure and fear, but that the song of the males was 
an imitation of a song of a bird that strongly impressed them during 
the period when they were cultivating this secondary sexual character- 
istic.” 

The account of the young Meadowlarks is less detailed. A male 
acquired a song “quite dissimilar to that of a wild Meadowlark,” and 
accompanied the pertormance by what Mr. Scott calls “fa parade or dance, 
analogous to the strut of a turkey-cock.” A part of the song consisted 
of “a silvery whistling sequence of five or six notes rather long drawn 
out, and given with much precision,” which so resembled a part of the 
song of a European Blackbird confined in the same room, that it was 
several weeks before Mr. Scott and his assistant were able to identify 
the real author of the strain. 

In his comment on this case Mr. Scott says: “My conclusion is that 
birds are influenced in their early lives very strongly by any noise that 
arrests their attention, even ina wild state, and that this propensity to 
imitate and differentiate their normal methods of song is greatly exag- 
gerated under the artificial state wherein they live when in confinement.” 
—jJ.A. A. 


Scott’s Ornithology of Patagonia.— The first fasciculus of the ornitho- 
logical volume! of the Reports of the Princeton University Expeditions to 


1]. Pierpont Morgan Publication Fund | — | Reports | of the Princeton 
University Expeditions | to Patagonia, 1896-1899 | J. B. Hatcher in Charge | 
Edited by | William B. Scott | Blair Professor of Geology and Palontology, 
Princeton University | Volume II | Ornithology | Part I. | Rheida-Sphen- 
iscide | By | William Earl Dodge Scott | Princeton University | associated 
with | R. Bowdler Sharpe | British Museum of Natural History | Princeton, 
N. J. | The University | Stuttgart | E. Schweizerbart’sche Verlags-Handlung 
({E. N_ gele) | 1904.— 4to, pp. 1-112. Issued July 26, 1904. 
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Patagonia, conducted by the late Dr. J. B. Hatcher, has made its appear- 
ance under the joint authorship of Mr. W. E. D. Scott of Princeton and 
Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe of the British Museum of Natural History, and 
is thus likely to be well done and authoritative. The first part begins 
with the systematic portion, without any introductory matter, which, 
under separate pagination, will doubtless appear with the final part of 
the work. ‘The basis of the present volume is the ornithological collec- 
tions made by Dr. Hatcher and his principal assistants, Mr. Peterson and 
Mr. A. E. Colburn, incidentally to the main work of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Patagonian Expeditions, which was to explore the geology and 
rich deposits of animal remains in Patagonia. The scientific results of 
these eminently successful expeditions will form twelve large quarto vol- 
umes, abundantly illustrated with plates and text cuts, and will be pub- 
lished at the expense of the J. Pierpont Morgan Fund. Several volumes 
have already appeared, including the narrative volume, by Dr. Hatcher, 
whose untimely death a few months ago is lamented as a most serious 
loss to science. His wondertully successful researches in Patagonia 
were due to his indomitable perseverance, energy, and remarkable power 
of endurance, under grave hardships and adverse conditions. As a 
field explorer he had few equals, and he had also attained eminence as 
an investigator which presaged long years of useful work when disease 
suddenly cut short his career. In the narrative volume of the Expedi- 
tions he recorded many observations on the birds of the region visited, 
which we are glad to see are here utilized. 

Naturally the classification adopted is_that propounded by Dr. Sharpe 
and employed in his well-known ‘ Hand-List of the Genera and Species 
of Birds.’ The families treated in the present brochure include the 
Rheide, Tinamide, Columbide, Peristide, Rallide, Podicipedide, and 
Sphenicid, and include 29 species, occupying 112 pages, with numer- 
ous text cuts of heads, bills, feet, etc. Very full tables of bibliographi- 
cal reterences are given, for the higher groups as well as the species, 
with technical descriptions of the species, followed by a brief paragraph 
giving the geographical range, and as much biographical matter as could 
be conveniently gathered from preceding writers, including Darwin’s 
extended observations on many of the species included in the scope of 
this work. Although its exact geographical limits are not here stated, it 
is evidently intended to be a complete monograph of the ornithology of 
Patagonia, including the Falkland Islands. Hence only a small propor- 
tion of the species are represented in the collections made by the Prince- 
ton University Expeditions — only one fourth of those covered by Part 
I. In most cases, in fact, the descriptions are avowedly based on 
material in the British Museum, to which Mr. Scott took the specimens 
collected by the Princeton Expeditions for identification. The work has 
thus authoritatively determined material for its basis, and through the 
association of Dr. Sharpe in the authorship, such an authoritative stand- 
ing that we may pardon even the use of emended names.— J. A. A. 
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Bryan’s ‘A Monograph of Marcus Island.’ !— Marcus Island is a small 
islet near the middle of the North Pacific Ocean (Lat. 24° 14! N., Long. 
154° E.) described as “an ancient triangular atoll which has been elevated 
above the sea,” with an area of about 740 acres, a coast line of about four 
miles, and an elevation in the interior, which is covered with heavy forest, 
of from 25 to 75 feet. The island was claimed for the United States by 
right of discovery, by Captain Rosehill, in June, 1889, and in July, 1898, 
was taken into possession by the Japanese, who later relinquished their 
claim in favor of the United States. It has guano deposits and cocoanut 
palms, but its economic importance is, of course, slight. 

Mr. Bryan gives first an account of its discovery and location, especially 
with reference to other more or less mythical islands in the vicinity, and 
a history of recent attempts at its exploitation. Up to 1900 it appears to 
have been so little known that its exact location and physical characteris- 
tics were still in doubt. After a detailed description of its physical 
features, its geology and its meteorological conditions, Mr. Bryan, aided 
by specialists in various branches, proceeds to give an annotated list of the 
fauna, and some account of the flora, based on observations and collections 
made by him during a week’s sojourn on the island in August, 1902, 
under the auspices of the Bishop Museum. The birds (pp. 77-116) num- 
ber 18 species, all water birds, and most of them pelagic or marine species 
of wide distribution. Not only was no land bird met with, but Mr. 
Bryan satisfied himself that had “any existing terrestrial or arboreal bird 
been in any way introduced on the island, it would have perished for 
want-of suitable food.” Fifty-six specimens were taken, which, with his 
field notes, form the basis of the present list. One species, a tern (Atc- 
ranous marcust), is described as new, it differing, however, only slightly 
from M. hawatiensis. At the time of his visit the Japanese had a naval 
officer and a party of marines on the island, and the military regulations 
imposed by them greatly hampered the work of his party and shortened 
its stay, and especially interfered with his bird collecting. The Japanese 
themselves, however, have been exceedingly destructive of bird life there 
for commercial purposes, particularly of the Sooty Tern (Sterna fuligt- 
nosa) which is the most abundant bird on the island. Mr. Byran found 
their number beyond estimate; “probably” he says, “to say that there 
were hundreds of thousands would convey a conservative suggestion as to 
their abundance.” The Japanese had a party of some thirty men engaged 
in collecting their skins tor the New York, Paris, and Berlin millinery 
markets ; and “during the six months from March to September not less 


1A Monograph of Marcus Island, an Account of its Physical Features and 
Geology, with descriptions of the Fauna and Flora. By Wm. Alanson 
Bryan, B. Sc. Illustrated by a map, seven haif-tone cuts and line drawings 
by the author. Occas. Papers of the Bernice Pauahi Mus., Vol. II, No. 


IT, 1903, PP- 77-139. 
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than 50,000 birds are there slaughtered as a sacrifice to the cruel goddess 
of fashion.” Their method of prosecuting the work is described in detail. 
Also, “the story of the Marcus Island colony of Goonies (Diomedea 
immutabilis) is one of death and extermination.” Disappointed in being 
unable “to find guano by their crude methods,” the Japanese developed a 
scheme to make a marketable commodity of the Goonies, by killing them 
and boiling them down in great kettles to form a fertilizer which they 
shipped to Japan, saving, however, the long wing quills to sell as ‘ eagle 
feathers’ for the decoration of women’s hats, and the breast feathers were 
“plucked off and sold by the pound.” Under this treatment the colony 
has greatly dwindled, and in 1902 the birds were only killed for their 
feathers. 

Mr. Bryan’s extended notes on the habits of a number of the species of 
birds are of especial interest and value. Besides two species of reptiles, 
a considerable number of crustaceans, and a large collection of mollusks, 
he secured some 60 species of fishes,a number of which proved new to 
science. His brief stay at Marcus Island has thus not only for the first 
time made the island really known to the world, but has given us a fair 
conception of its fauna and flora—J. A. A. 


Macoun’s Catalogue of Canadian Birds, Part III.!1—The publication 
of Part III completes this important work, forming a volume of about 
770 pages, and constituting the most extensive and valuable single con- 
tribution to Canadian Ornithology since the publication of the bird vol- 
ume of the ‘ Fauna Boreali-Americana,’ seventy-five years ago. We have 
so fully noted the character and scope of this work in our notices of 
Parts I and II (Pt. I, Auk, XVII, 1900, pp. 394, 395; Pt. Il, Auk, XX, 
1903, p. 441) that there is little new to say of it beyond the announce- 
ment of its completion. As already said, the work forms a compendium 
of the previously published information regarding the range and breed- 
ing areas of all the species and subspecies of birds known to occur in 
North America north of the United States, including those of Greenland 
and Alaska as well as those of Canada, supplemented by a large amount 
of hitherto unpublished material gathered by members of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, including contributions from a large number of trust- 
worthy correspondents. The authorities are given for all the statements 
made respecting the manner of occurrence of all of the forms included 


‘Geological Survey of Canada| Robert Bell, M. D., Sc. D., (Cantab.,) 
LL. D., F.R.S. | — | Catalogue | of | Canadian Birds | — | Part III | Spar- 
rows, Swallows, Vireos, Warblers, | Wrens, Titmice and Thrushes. | Includ- 
ing the Order: | Passeres after Icterida | — | By | John Macoun, M.A., F. R. 
S. C. | Naturalist to the Geological Survey of Canada. | [Vignette.] Ottawa: | 
Printed by S. E. Dawson, Printer to the King’s Most | Excellent Majesty 
| 1904 | No. 883 | Price ten cents.—8vo, pp. i-iv+415-733+i-xxiii. 
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in the ‘Catalogue,’ but it is not always clear whether the information 
given is new or taken from published sources, as the proposed bibliog- 
raphy of works consulted has been omitted, it having been found, per- 
haps, too voluminous for the space at the author’s command. As a 
supplemental part, or‘ addendum’ “will, it is hoped, be published in the 
near future,” to include the voluminous “notes on and references to the 
species included in the first two parts of this Catalogue,” it may be that 
we shall have a bibliography in the proposed additional part. Part III 
closes with two pages of addenda and an index to the whole work. 

Mr. Macoun has succeeded in bringing together and rendering avail- 
able a vast amount of information on the distribution and habits of Can- 
adian birds, and has thereby placed the ornithological world under grate- 
ful obligations.—J. A. A. 


Todd on the Mammal and Bird Fauna of Beaver County, Pennsyl- 
vania.!— Beaver County, in its faunal relationships, is Carolinian, a 
dozen or more characteristically Carolinian species of birds being enu- 
merated by Mr. Todd as of common occurrence inthe County. The lists 
are briefly annotated; the bird list numbers 178 species, and is believed 
to be fairly complete.—J. A. A. 


Stone on Birds and Mammals from Mt. Sanhedrin, California. 2? — 
Mount Sanhedrin is in Mendocino County, California, and attains an 
altitude of 5,000 feet. The birds here recorded were collected by Mr. A. 
S. Bunnell of Berkeley, and number 56 species, with field notes on these 
and 33 others observed by Mr. Bunnell. As nothing had previously been 
published on the region, the present paper forms a welcome addition to 
the faunal literature of California.— J. A. A. 


Raine on the Eggs of the Solitary Sandpiper.*—‘ At last,” says 
Mr. Raine, “the long-sought for eggs of the Solitary Sandpiper have been 
found, and it affords me much pleasure to be the first ornithologist to 
have the opportunity of recording its nesting habits, which are unique 
amongst North American birds, for I have positive proof that this species 
lays its eggs in the [abandoned] nests of other birds.” After considering 


1The Mammal and Bird Fauna of Beaver County, Pennsylvania. By W. 
E. Clyde Todd, Custodian, Depart. Mammals and Birds, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Bausman’s History of Beaver County, Pa., Vol. II, 1904, pp. 
1195-1202. Separates, dated Nov. 23, 1904. Birds, pp. 1198-1202. 

2. On a Collection of Birds and Mammals from Mount Sanhedrin, California. 
By Witmer Stone. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1904, pp, 576-585. 
Oct. 17, 1904. Birds, pp. 580-585. 

3 Discovery of the Eggs of Solitary Sandpiper. By Walter Raine. Ottawa 
Naturalist, Vol. XVIII, 1904, pp. 135-138. Published Oct. 20, i904. 
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the several alleged discoveries of the eggs of this species —in ground 
nests —and showing that they cannot be taken as authentic, he proceeds 
to describe the taking of three sets of eggs by Mr. Evan Thompson, in 
northern Alberta, — one on June 16, 1903, in a deserted Robin’s nest, 
another June g, 1904, in the nest of a Bronzed Grackle, and the third on 
June 24, 1904, in the nest of a Cedar Waxwing. The second set was 
unfortunately destroyed, but of the third set he says: “Mr. Thompson 
was fortunate in shooting the parent bird as she flew from the nest and 
thus identification is very complete and establishes the fact once for all, 
that the Solitary Sandpiper does not lay its eggs in a nest on the ground 
like other sandpipers, but takes possession of the nest of other birds, 
built in trees, just the same as its Old World representative the Green 
Sandpiper is known to do.” The eggs are described as being entirely 
ditferent from those of the Spotted Sandpiper, but as bearing “family 
likeness to eggs of the European Green and Wood Sandpipers, as might 
be expected, but, of course, like the birds themselves, the eggs are much 
smaller than those” of the two species of European Sandpipers men- 
tioned. The separate of Mr. Raine’s paper is accompanied by a photo- 
graph of the two sets obtained, in situ in the nests, and also a memoran- 
dum in pencil to the effect that set No. 3 is now in the collection of the 
Hon. John H. Thayer of Lancaster, Mass. — J. A. A. 


Riley on the Birds of Barbuda and Antigua.'— This paper is based 
“on a collection ot 325 bird skins formed by Mr. H. G. Selwyn during 
the late summer, fall, and early winter of 1903, recently acquired by the 
United States National Museum,” it constituting the largest single col- 
lection ever made on these ornithologically little-known islands. The 
collection adds several species new to the islands and one, Dendroica 
subita, new to science. This species belongs to the D. adelaide group, 
but is quite distinct from any previously known. ‘The total number of 
species recorded from these islands is §1, respecting several of which 
there is extended critical comment. The form of Butorides represented 
is called B. virescens maculatus (Bodd.); the form of Little Blue Heron 
found there is designated as Florida caerulea cerulescens (Lath.); the 
Zenaida and Ground Doves are respectively, Zenatda zenaida aurita 
(Temm.) and Columbigallina passerina trochila (Bonap.) ; the Sparrow 
Hawk is Cerchnets sparveria caribearum (Gm.), and a new subspecies, 
C. s. loguacula, is described from Porto Rico; of the Mangrove Cuckoos, 
three forms are recognized, one of which, Coccyzus dominice Shelley 
receives a new name, being called C. m. shelley?, Shelley’s name proving 
to be preoccupied; and there are a few other modifications of nomen- 
clature. 


1 Catalogue of a Collection of Birds from Barbuda and Antigua, British 
West Indies. By J. H. Riley. Smithsonian Collections (quarterly. issue), 
Vol. XLVII, 1904, pp. 277-291. Published Nov. 9, 1894. 
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Mr. Riley has also recently described a new flycatcher from Grenada 
and St. Vincent as Myzarchus oberi nugator.1—J. A. A. 


Dubois’s ‘Synopsis Avium.’*—Since our last notice of this work it has 
been concluded by the publication of fasciculi XIII-XVI, completing 
the Herodiones and containing the Grallatores, Palamedew, Anseres, 
Steganopodes, Gavi, Tubinares, Pygopodes, Impennes, Apteryges, Casu- 
arii, Rhew, and Struthiones; also the Supplement and the alphabetic 
tables, or indexes, to the genera, species and subspecies, and the system- 
atic table of the orders and families. 

According to the author’s ‘ postface,’ the ‘Synopsis’ includes 12,509 
species and 3969 subspecies, or a total of 16,478 species and subspecies, 
apportioned among 2252 genera. The orders number 23, and there are 
145 families. 

The author’s plan and purpose, and the system of classification adopted, 
has already been explained in our notices of the first fasciculus (Auk, 
XVII, 1900, p. 81), and of Part I (Auk, XIX, 1902, p. 409). As said 
before, the ‘Synopsis’ is constructed very nearly on the plan of the late 
G. R. Gray’s ‘ Hand List of the Genera and Species of Birds,’ completed 
in 1871, and, including the ‘supplement,’ brings the subject down to 
the early part of 1902. The supplement (pp. 1053-1118) contains the 
genera, species, and subspecies, and many corrections of nomenclature, 
which appeared during the publication of the work (1899-1902) too late to 
be included in it, the new species and subspecies alone numbering 
respectively 510 and 642. It is the author’s plan to issue additional sup- 
plements from time to time, thus keeping the work up to date. While 
the classification is far from modern,the author is to be congratulated 
on the completion of so arduous and useful an undertaking, which ren- 
ders so conveniently accessible references to the original descriptions and 
figures of the world’s ornis.—J. A. A. 


Madarasz’s ‘ An Extraordinary Discovery in Ornithology.’— This is a 


1 Description of a new Myiarchus from Grenada and St. Vincent, West 
Indies. Smithsonian Contributions (quarterly issue), Vol. XLVII, 1904, pp. 
275, 276. Published Nov. 8, 1904. 

* Synopsis Avium | — | Nouveau | Manuel d’ Ornithologie | par | Alphonse 
Dubois | Docteur en sciences naturelles, | Conservateur au Musée Royal 
d’ Histoire naturelle de Belgique, | Officier de ’Ordre de Léopold, | Membre du 
Comite internationale et permanent d’ Ornithologie, | de la Commission per- 
manente d’ étude des Collectiones de Musée de I’ Etat Independant du Congo, 

| Membre honoraire, correspondant ou effective de plusiers Sociétés savantes. 
| — | Deuxiéme Partie | (1902-1904) | — | Bruxelles | H. Lamertin, éditeur 
| 20, Rue du Marché-au-Bois. | —1904—Koy. 8vo, pp.i-x +731 —1339, pll. col. 
xiii-xvi. 
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grallatorial passeriform bird,’ obtained by Coloman Katona on the shores 
of Lake Jippe in East Atrica, and here described as Charadriola singu- 
Jar:s, gen. et. sp. nov. The terminal third of the tibia is unfeathered, 
scaled, and reticulated as in the plovers. In other respects this new type 
is much like the South African genus Macronyx, having the same long hind 
claw and other features, but a slenderer bill. The bird is illustrated by 
three text-figures, giving full-length figures of the male and female, the 
hind limb (natural size), and an enlarged figure of the tibia and proximal 
portion of the tarsus, to show the plover-like scutellation. In a notice of 
this paper in a recent number of ‘ The ibis’ (Oct. 1904, p. 653), however, the 
bird here described is said to be not anew discovery, but a redescription 
of Zmetothylacus tenellus Cabanis, and “that it is sof an aquatic spe- 
cies!” Cabanis first described and figured the species as Macronyx 
tenellus (J. f. O. 1878, pp. 205, 220, pl. iii, fig. 2), and later (zb¢d., 1879, p. 
438) made it the type of a new genus 7Tmetothylacus, on the basis mainly 
of the nakedness of the lower half of the tibia and its scaly covering. 
Sharpe, in 1885 (Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., X, p. 618), referred the species to 
Anthus and cites the already considerable literature relating to it—J. A. A. 


Shalow on Arctic Birds.2— The area embraced in the present elaborate 
memoir is limited to the seas and islands north of the Arctic Circle. 
Some fifteen pages of introductory matter (pp. 81-96) treat of the fau- 
nal relations of the region, and the views of leading writers thereon, 
and define the limits of the region under consideration. The bibliog- 
raphy of the subject takes the next fifteen pages (pp. 96-110), the titles 
being arranged chronologically, beginning with Martens, 1675, and 
including a portion of the literature of 1904. A systematic enumeration 
of the species, subspecies and higher groups follows. The 270 species 
and subspecies are next treated (pp. 114-271) in due sequence under the 
subheading ‘ Die Geographisch Verbreitung der das nordliche Polarmeer 
bewohnenden Vogel,’ under which is given for each the synonymy, bib- 
liographic references, and a detailed account of its manner of occurrence 
in the region. 

Following this, the main body of the work, is an analysis of the distri- 
bution of the species and subspecies in the different islands, with refer- 
ence to their faunal relations,— whether circumpolar, palearctic, or 
nearctic, and whether known to breed or not at the various islands in 
question. 


1 An Extraordinary Discovery in Ornithology. By Dr. Julius v. Madarasz. 
Ann. Mus. Nat. Hungarici, II, 1904, pp. 396-398. 

* Die Végel der Arktis. Von Herman Schalow in Berlin. Fauna Arctica, 
eine Zusammenstellung der arktische Tierformen, mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung des Spitzbergen-Gebietes auf Grund der Ergebnisse der Deutchen 
Expedition in das Nordliche Eismeer im Jahr 1898. Band IV, Lieferung I, 
Verlag von Gustav Fischer in Jena. 1904. — 4to, pp. 81-288. 
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The region is limited, as already said, to the area north of the Arctic 
Circle, and includes the following eleven islands and groups of Islands: 
(1) Bear Island, with 28 species and subspecies, of which 17 breed on the 
island. (2) Spitzbergen Archipelago, with 50, of which 25 breed, while 18 
of the 50 are circumpolar. (3) Franz Joseph Land, 28, 16, and possibly 18, 
of which breed, while 18 are circumpolar. (4) Nova Zembla, 49, of which 
18 are circumpolar. (5) Kolgnew, 51, of which 42, or 84 percent, breed, 
and 16 are circumpolar. (6) Dolgoi, 23, of which 18 are circumpolar 
and 18 breed. (7) Waigat, with 49, of which 29 breed, and 17 are circum- 
polar. (8) New Siberia, 50, of which 19 are circumpolar, 23 palearctic, 
and 8 nearctic, and 37 breed. (9) Wrangel Island, 28, of which 15 breed, 
12 are circumpolar, 10 ‘ pacific-nearctic,’ and 6 palwarctic. (10) Herald 
Island, 23, of which 14 breed, 8 are circumpolar, 11 ‘ pacific-nearctic,’ and 
4 ‘Europzo-Asiatic.’ (11) Greenland, 161, of which 20 are circumpolar, 83 
palearctic, and 58 nearctic, with 60 that breed. Of these 56 are common 
to both East and West Greenland; West Greenland has 153, of which 20 
are circumpolar, 60 nearctic, and 73 palewarctic; East Greenland, 64, of 
which 17 are circumpolar, 9 nearctic, and 38 palearctic. (12) Jan Mayen, 
52, 18 of which are circumpolar, 4 nearctic, and 30 palwarctic, and 19 
have been found nesting. 

The ornithology of these different islands is very unequally known, 
some, like Jan Mayen, being very well known ornithologically, while 
others, like Dolgoi, Kolgnew, Waigat, etc., are very imperfectly known, 
so that the statistics for some of them include some more or less doubtful 
species. As will be seen, however, from the foregoing, in this critical 
examination of the arctic ornis the author has brought together a vast 
amount of exceedingly important and interesting information.— J. A. A. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. SAMUEL W. Woopnouse, a Corresponding Fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, died at his home in Philadelphia on October 23, 
1904. Although for many years retired from active work, Dr. Wood- 
house’s early life was full of adventure and his name was prominent 
among men of science and travel fifty years ago. 

Samuel Washington Woodhouse was born in Philadelphia, June 27, 
1821, the son of Com. Samuel Woodhouse, U. S. N., and H. Matilda Rob- 
erts. The family came from Northumberland, England, his grandfather 
emigrating to America in 1776. 

Dr. Woodhouse was educated at private schools in Philadelphia and at 
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West Haven, Conn. For atime he engaged in farming, but later deter- 
mined upon the study of medicine and matriculated at the University of 
Pennsylvania, graduating in 1847. He then became assistant resident phy- 
sician at the Philadelphia Hospital, a post which he held for a year or 
more, when he resigned to become Surgeon and Naturalist to the U. S. 
Topographical Engineer Corps on the survey of the boundary between 
the Creek and Cherokee Indian nations. 

From early life he had been enthusiastically interested in natural his- 
tory, especially ornithology, and had visited the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences. Here he became intimate with Thomas Nuttall, the botanist and 
ornithologist, J. K. Townsend, Drs. George Leib, Samuel G. Morton, 
Robert Bridges, Paul Goddard, Joseph Carson, Elwyn and Zantzinger, 
and other active members of the Society. On his farm he continued his 
study of ornithology, and under the instruction of Dr. Leib became skil- 
ful in the art of taxidermy, which was then an important part of the orni- 
thologist’s equipment. With these strong tastes it is not surprising that 
he preferred positions in which he could combine his love of nature with 
the sterner duties of the medical profession. Therefore, when Col. J. J. 
Abert, the chief of the Topographical Engineers, applied to Dr. Morton 
to recommend a doctor and naturalist, Woodhouse was only too anxious 
for the appointment. He reported in Washington in April, 1849, and 
reached Fort Gibson, where the expedition under Lieutenant Sitgreaves 
was to rendezvous, on June 6. The country traversed by the Survey was 
an unexplored section of the Indian Territory, and his collections were 
consequently of much importance to science. In the following year, under 
Lieutenant Woodruff, the survey was completed. 

In 1851, again under Lieutenant Sitgreaves, Dr. Woodhouse was a mem- 
ber of the Zuni River Expedition, traveling from San Antonio, Texas, 
via El Paso to Santa Fé, and then west to the Zuni, which was followed 
to its junction with the Little Colorado, thence across the San Francisco 
Mountains and down the Colorado River to Yuma, reaching San Francisco 
early in 1852. 

Much of the country was virgin soil to the naturalist, and Dr. Wood- 
house secured many specimens, though he was seriously handicapped in 
his collecting by a rattlesnake bite which he received at the pueblo of 
Zuni. This hindrance to his natural history researches was, however, of 
importance from a medical standpoint, and he made a careful study of the 
effects of the bite and the result of his treatment. 

At the close of this expedition, in 1852, Dr. Woodhouse returned to Phil- 
adelphia and prepared a report upon all the collections of birds and mam- 
mals obtained by him in the Southwest, and this treatise forms one of the 
most valuable pioneer contributions to the ornithology and mammalogy 
of our western States and Territories. Six new quadrupeds were described 
and named, and an equal number of novelties were discovered among the 
birds, while many other of Dr. Woodhouse’s specimens proved later on 
to belong to undescribed forms. Some of these, such as the Woodhouse’s 
Jay (Aphelocoma woodhouset) have been named in his honor. 
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His next position was that of surgeon to the Inter-ocean Canal, Rail- 
road, and Mining Company Expedition to Nicaragua and Honduras, cov- 
ering the years 1853-1854, when he traveled over the route to Lake Nica- 
ragua, since made famous by the more recent advocates of the Nicaragua 
Canal. 

Returning from this enterprise Dr. Woodhouse became surgeon at Fort 
Delaware from 1854 to 1856 and later, 1859-1860, was surgeon on Cope’s 
Line of Packets plying between Philadelphia and Liverpool. 

In 1872 Dr. Woodhouse married Miss Sarah A. Peck, and is survived 
by two children. The last of his generation of scientific men, he had 
been for many years in retirement, as it were, and out of touch with the 
leaders in his favorite study, but more recently he became associated with 
the younger ornithologists of the present day and attended two Con- 
gresses of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and many meetings of 
the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, where his reminiscences of the 
older bird students were received with deep interest; his stories of Nut- 
tall, combining his hobbies by digging up plants with his gun-barrel, 
and the details of the capture of rare birds where city streets and blocks 
of houses now stand, were ever interesting themes. 

His earnest attention to papers and communications and his interest 
in every new discovery gave evidence that the enjoyment of these meet- 
ings was not all on one side, and the revival of the favorite pastime of 
his youth seems to have added not a little to his pleasure and to have 
cast a brighter glow over the closing years of a life as full of action and 
adventure as it was marked by modesty and earnestness. — W. S. 


Joun Cow1nG Knox, of Jackson, Minnesota, an Associate of the Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union, was drowned in Shoal Lake, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, on June 10, 1904. Mr. Knox was one of a party of three, and had 
started to row from the mainland to a small island three miles distant. 
When about two miles from shore a gale sprung up and the boat went 
over. This occurred at nine in the morning. The three occupants clung 
to the boat and tried to swim and push the boat to shore. This failed, 
and at two o’clock in the afternoon one of the party dropped from the 
boat from exhaustion and sank. Mr. Knox managed to hang on until 
two-thirty, when he, too, relaxed his hold and sank. The third member 
of the party managed to cling to the boat until it finally drifted ashore at 
eleven o’clock that night, and was rescued. The two bodies were recov- 
ered several days later. Mr. Knox was twenty-five years of age, and had 
just recently gone into partnership with his father, in law business. He 
was a graduate of the University of Minnesota in 1900, and of the Law 
Department of the same university in 1903. He had been interested in 
ornithology since childhood, and had formed an excellent collection of 
eggs of Minnesota birds. He had long planned this ornithological out- 
ing to Canada, which came to such a sudden and sad ending. He was an 
excellent student, and very popular with his friends, having a warm, 
open-hearted nature. — W. T. M. 
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Two BIRD groups which are nearing completion in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History are believed to exceed in beauty, in scientific 
accuracy, and in educational value anything of the kind which has 
heretofore been attempted. 

The first group is designed to represent the bird life of the irrigated 
portion of the San Joaquin Valley in California, near Los Bafios. Mate- 
rial for this group was collected by Mr. Frank M. Chapman in May and 
June, 1903. Mr. Chapman was assisted by Mr. Louis A. Fuertes, whose 
sketches from life and whose paintings of the soft parts of birds proved 
of the greatest value to the taxidermists; Mr. John Rowley, formerly 
chief of the Department of Taxidermy of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, who prepared models of the characteristic vegetation of the 
region; and Mr. C. J. Hittell, the well-known San Francisco artist, 
who painted a background representing the Valley with the Coast Range 
in the distance. 

The group will contain the Avocet, Stilt, Killdeer, Mallard, Cinnamon 
Teal, Coot, and Black Tern, all with newly hatched young, and also 
Forster’s Tern, the Ruddy Duck, the Pintail, the Fulvous Tree Duck, 
the Red-head, the Black-crowned Night Heron, and the White-faced 
Glossy Ibis. All these species were abundantly represented in the irri- 
gated section, their presence or absence depending largely upon the 
distribution of water. 

The group is twenty feet long, nine feet wide, and ten feet high, and 
will contain about eighty individuals of the species mentioned. The 
birds have been successfully mounted by Mr. H. S. Denslow and the 
aquatic vegetation, consisting of over ten thousand leaves, has been pre- 
pared at the American Museum of Natural History, and is a facsimile 
reproduction of the actual plants. Doubtless no more difficult subject 
has previously been attempted in this line of bird exhibits, but the group 
is already sufficiently near completion to place its success beyond 
question. 

A second, and even more remarkable group, which will be opened 
to the public some time during the present month, will represent the 
nesting habits of the American Flamingo. This group is also based upon 
Mr. Chapman's studies from life, and perhaps better than any other 
group of birds which we can now recall, illustrates the importance of 
detailed studies in nature as a basis for an accurate representation of the 
nesting habits of a bird. 

Mr. Chapman made two trips to the Bahamas before he succeeded in 
finding an occupied colony of Flamingoes. On the second journey to 
these islands, in the spring and summer of 1904, a fully occupied colony 
of birds was discovered, and a large series of photographs was made, 
portraying very satisfactorily the heretofore unknown nest-life of this 
remarkable species. Specimens were also secured, representing not only 
the adults, but the newly-hatched chick, which illustrate its development 
to about the age of one month. 
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Great difficulty was experienced in collecting newly-made nests of the 
Flamingo. On a former trip Mr. Chapman secured nests which had 
been built the previous year and, at the beginning of the rainy season, 
were sufficiently sun-baked to permit of their successful transportation to 
New York City. Newly-made nests, however, were found to be water- 
soaked by almost continuous rains, and not only was their weight there- 
fore greatly increased, but an attempt to remove them generally resulted 
in their disintegration. This emergency having been anticipated, a can- 
vas canoe was taken to the rookery, into which the nests were directly 
removed after having been placed upon boards. Without further hand- 
ling, the canoe itself being lifted upon the deck of the schooner in which 
Mr. Chapman travelled, the nests were conveyed directly to Nassau where 
they were cast by Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, Chief of the Museum’s Department 
of Preparation. The surface structure and modelling were, therefore, 
perfectly preserved, and the plaster models subsequently made from 
these casts were covered with characteristic Bahaman marl, of which the 
nests themselves are composed. The result is a perfectly satisfactory 
and accurate representation of the Flamingo’s nest, far less perishable 
than the nest itself, which experience has shown crumbles very quickly 
when exposed to steam heat in the Museum. 

The group of Flamingoes which the Museum is now about to place 
upon exhibition will contain some seventeen adult birds, with young in 
various stages of development. The pose of each bird, whether feeding 
or brooding its young, incubating or roosting in various poses, is based 
upon photographs from life,and is, therefore, true to nature. It was recog- 
nized, however, that, even with the greatest care inthe production, such 
a group would come far short of representing the conditions under which 
the birds live, if it could not be shown as the foreground of a colony of 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand pairs of these brilliantly colored 
birds. Accordingly the services of Mr. Fuertes, who accompanied Mr. 
Chapman upon his first trip to the Bahamas, were secured to paint upon a 
canvas, twenty feet long and ten feet high, a representation of the nesting 
colony, which, in connection with the birds represented in the group 
would givea graphic idea of a populous Flamingo rookery. 

Mr. Hittell’s work in connection with the Los Bafios painting, previ- 
ously mentioned, was so successful that he was induced to come to New 
York from San Francisco.to paint the landscape for the background of 
the Flamingo group. So satisfactorily have these artists codperated that 
the result of their combined efforts has met with the approval not only of 
artists but also of naturalists. 

The successful completion of these two elaborate, exceedingly difficult 
and striking groups is due not alone to the skill of the artists, taxider- 
mists, and modellers who have so effectively contributed to their con- 
struction, but primarily to the foresight, energy, and intelligence of the 
Associate Curator of this Department, Mr. Frank M. Chapman, who 
conceived their execution, secured the materials that compose them, and 
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directed the work in all its details. Especially is this true of the Fla- 
mingo group, which has entailed on Mr. Chapman’s part indomitable 
perseverance, much hardship, and field-craft of the highest order. The 
locating, after many discouraging experiences, of this immense Flamingo 
colony, its successful invasion with a novel photographic equipment, and 
a sojourn for days almost within hand-reach of the brooding birds, is a 
triumph of tact and skill, buoyed by unflagging enthusiasm, unparalleled 
in the annals of ornithological exploration. How it was accomplished 
has been modestly told by Mr. Chapman inan article in the ‘Century 
Magazine’ for December, 1904, which strikingly illustrates, with its many 
photographs, the home life of the Flamingo in its Bahaman home. There 
is now little left to imagine in the domestic life of this striking and pecu- 
liarly interesting bird, the camera has so fully revealed the long-hidden 
mysteries of its manner of reproduction. There is no longer any doubt 
that it sits on its nest as do other birds, and does not straddle it with a 
leg hanging down on either side, as formerly believed. The young have 
been found to havea general resemblance to young fluffy ducklings, but 
to be less precocious, being fed for several days in the nest by the 
old birds; on the other hand they are not so helpless and are less altri- 
cial than the Heron tribe, with which and with the Anseres they 
were formerly alternately placed by the systematists. The younger 
stages of their infantile life and their subsequent development are now 
not only for the first time made known, but the most important period of 
their life history is fully portrayed in a museum group, forming one of 
the most interesting and instructive ornithological exhibits ever placed 
before the public. 


THE SECOND edition of Henry Reed Taylor’s ‘ Standard American Egg 
Catalogue’ will doubtless be warmly welcomed by not only egg collectors 
but by others, as it gives the A. O. U. Check-List numbers, and the tech- 
nical and common names to date, arranged in proper sequence. It con- 
tains also a Directory of some sixty or seventy of the leading collectors, 
and a dozen pages of introductory matter of general interest to odlogists. 


For several years past there has been a National Committee of Audu- 
bon Societies, made up of representatives of each of the State societies, 
with Mr. William Dutcher as Chairman. The purpose of this Committee 
was to secure coOperation and unity of interest between the several State 
organizations. As the field of activities has broadened and the impor- 
tance of the undertaking has steadily increased, it has seemed more and 
more desirable to centralize the work of bird protection in a national 
organization, and accordingly steps have been taken, and are now about 
completed, for the incorporation of a National Association of Audubon 
Societies. The National Association will be incorporated under the laws 
of New York, andthe headquarters of the Association will be in New 
York City. The management will be vested in a board of thirty directors, 
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chosen from the several State societies, with, in all probability, Mr. 
Dutcher as the active head of the new organization, as it is through his 
energy and zeal as Chairman, both of the National Committee and of the 
A. O. U. Committee for the Protection of Birds, that the work of bird 
protection has been for years past so effectively and successfully 
advanced. It is the purpose of the new organization to secure funds, 
not only for present use, but for permanent endowment, so that the work 
may be established on a secure foundation for many years to come; for all 
who are in touch with this great and beneficent enterprise must know 
that the fight for the protection of birds and other useful animals must 
be a perpetual strife against unwise legislation and selfish and short- 
sighted interests. The management of the new organization, has already 
secured the services of Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, of Greensboro, N. C.,. 
to take the field as a propagandist in the cause of bird protection, to 
awaken public interest and secure financial assistance for the National 
Association, for which special work he is eminently fitted by his energy 
and earnestness, and his well-known effectiveness as a public speaker. 


THE work of the A. O. U. Committee for the Protection of North 
American Birds has not only been very aggressive during the past year 
but the results achieved have been extremely important and gratifying, 
as shown by the following summary, kindly prepared by the Chairman, 
Mr. William Dutcher, for publication in the present connection. 

As usual the Committee has directed its efforts along three lines, the 
first of which, Warden work, has been continued with funds procured 
through Mr. Abbott H. Thayer; without such financial support this 
branch of the work could not be carried on at all, as it is impossible to 
secure the services of wardens unless they are paid a small salary during 
the time they are actually guarding the birds in the breeding season. 

In Maine the colonies of Herring Gulls, Terns, Black Guillemots, 
and Puffins are rapidly increasing. All of the reports received, not only 
from the wardens themselves but from interested outsiders, show that the- 
protected birds are becoming uncommonly fearless of man. While it is. 
true that the conditions for bird protection on the Maine coast are 
extremely favorable, the large increase in their numbers is entirely due 
to the care given to the breeding birds by this Committee. 

In Massachusetts the results are practically the same; the Terns on 
Penekese, Muskeget and the Weepecket Islands are doing finely, as are 
also those in the two colonies on Gardiner’s Island, in New York State. 

In New Jersey the colonies of Laughing Gulls and Terns made a small 
increase, but the conditions there are unfavorable, for the reason that the 
coast is becoming more densely populated every year, especially during 
the summer months, and the shores are being taken up for resident pur- 
poses, thus contracting annually the area occupied by the birds. The 
New Jersey colonies were very small when the Committee commenced 
to protect them and it is very doubtful whether they can be continued ; it 
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is probable that Laughing Gulls and Terns will eventually cease to breed 
in the State, although by careful protection this unfortunate result can 
be indefinitely postponed. 

In Virginia it is believed that the birds are not only holding their own 
but are slowly gaining in numbers; this applies especially to the Laugh- 
ing Gull and Least Tern ; the Chairman made an extended trip along the 
Virginia coast during the past breeding season and was astonished to 
note the extent of the territory occupied by the birds; it is practically 
worthless for any purpose except as a breeding resort. With care and 
the creation of a proper sentiment regarding the wsthetic and economic 
value of birds it will be easy to not only maintain but rapidly increase 
the birds of this coast. 

In North Carolina all of the colonies made a large increase, owing to 
the splendid work of the Audubon Society. This Society is unique in its 
character, as its charter confers on it the powers of a Fish and Game 
Commission. 

In Florida four wardens were employed; one during the entire year and 
the others during the breeding season only. In the localities in charge 
of these wardens the birds made a normal increase; in other parts of the 
State, however, the conditions were not so satisfactory. A commercial 
collector was detected shipping skins of Ivory-billed Woodpeckers from 
the State contrary to law; he was arrested, but has not yet been tried. 
As the Ivory-bills are on the verge of extinction it is extremely important 
that this man should be convicted as a warning to all persons who collect 
birds for commercial rather than scientific purposes. 

A warden was employed in Texas for the first time during the past 
year; he was stationed near Matagorda Bay. Undoubtedly there are a 
number of colonies of birds on the Texas coast that should be protected 
but they cannot be located unless a bird survey is made; it was impos- 
sible to make such a survey during the past year owing to lack of funds. 

The large colony of Herring Gulls in Lake Superior was again pro- 
tected, and the Committee joined with the game commission of Oregon 
in giving special protection to the water birds that breed in the numerous 
shallow lakes in the southeastern portion of that State. ° 

Several other colonies of birds were discovered during the past year 
that it is purposed to protect with wardens during the coming season. 

The second line of work is legislation. During the past year the 
A. O. U. model law was adopted in two very important States, viz., 
Mississippi and Louisiana. In the latter State, in addition to the law 
protecting the non-game birds, a very drastic statute was passed pro- 
tecting game birds. 

This new legislation in Louisiana has an influence reaching far beyond 
the confines of the State, inasmuch as it stops the sale of native caged 
birds throughout the United States; nearly all of the Mockingbirds, 
Cardinals, Nonpareils, and Indigo Buntings that were sold by dealers 
came from Louisiana, and the cutting off of the supply of these birds 
actually stops the traffic in other parts of the country. 
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Efforts were made to secure the passage of the A. O. U. model law in 
Iowa and Vermont, but both atternpts were unsuccessful. 

In New York State a determined effort was made by the professional 
gunners of Long Island to repeal the anti-spring shooting wild fowl law; 
but, owing to the opposition of the sportsmen of the rest of the State, 
aided by the Committee, this important law is still in force. At the last 
election, however, the repeal of this law was made a political issue on 
Long Island and the battle will have to be fought again at the coming 
session of the legislature. 

In New Jersey the law preventing the shooting of snipe and shore birds 
during the spring migration was repealed, notwithstanding all of the 
efforts of this Committee to prevent it. An attempt was also made to 
remove protection from Robins, on the ground that they were destructive 
to fruit; this, however, was not successful. 

As heretofore, the Committee has fostered the Audubon movement as 
much as possible; during the past year one very active society was 
organized and is now successfully working in California. Many of the 
other State Audubon Societies are rapidly increasing in size and strength 
and are doing more effective work than ever in creating favorable senti- 
ment and educating the public as to the value of bird life. 

A detailed report of the joint work of this Committee and of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies will be published in the 
February number of ‘ Bird-Lore,’ the official organ of the Societies; 
separates of this report will be mailed free to members of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union on request sent to any member of the Committee. 

The Coinmittee for the following year is as follows: . 


WiLLiAm DutcHer, Chairman, 525 Manhattan Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Asspott H. THAyeER, Monadnock, N. H. 

RALPH HOFFMANN, Belmont, Mass. 

RoBert W. WILLiAMsS, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 
FRANK M. MILLER, New Orleans, La. 

FRANK Bonp, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Mrs. FLORENCE M. BaiLey, Washington, D. C. 
Epwarp B. Crark, Chicago, Ills. 

T. GrLBERT PEARSON, Greensboro, N. C. 

Mrs. Louise McG. STEPHENSON, Helena, Arkansas. 
A. W. AntTHony, Portland, Oregon. 


Subcommittee on Laws. 


Dr. THEODORE S. PALMER, Washington, D. C. 
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Fic. 1—CAY VEGETATION, GREAT GUANA CAY. 


Fic. 2—OUTER EDGE OF MANGROVE SWAMP, GREAT BAHAMA. 
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